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Abstract 


The Hathabhyasapaddhati is a Sanskrit text on the practice of Hathayoga, probably 

composed in the eighteenth century in Maharashtra. This article discusses, 
among other things, the dating, authorship, sectarian affiliation, and unique 
features of the text, its relationship to other yoga texts, and its significance for 
the history of modern yoga. The most remarkable feature of this text is its section 
on dsana (yogic posture), which contains six groups of postures, many of which 
are unusual or unique among yoga texts. Another unique feature of this section is 
that the postures appear to be arranged into sequences intended to be practised 
in order. A manuscript of the text exists in the Mysore Palace; this (possibly along 
with other texts) was the basis for the illustrated dsana descriptions in Mysore’s 
famous book, the Sritattvanidhi. As we discuss, it it highly likely that the 
Hathabhyasapaddhati was known to the most influential teacher of ‘modern 
postural yoga,’ T. Krishnamacharya, and therefore has a special significance for 
certain schools of transnational yoga. 
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1. Introduction 


The Hathabhydsapaddhati is a Sanskrit text on the practice of Hathayoga that was most 
probably composed in the eighteenth century. It contains descriptions of more 
techniques than the fifteenth-century Hathapradipika and imparts many details on the 
practice of Hathayoga that are not found in other texts. In particular, its section on 
dsana (yogic posture) outlines the most extensive and sophisticated practice of complex 
postures of all the premodern works on yoga available to us.! Composed in a crude 
register of Sanskrit and preserved in a notebook that was probably intended for 
personal use, the Hathabhydsapaddhati appears to have been created by and circulated 
among practitioners. Perhaps owing to its extraordinary section on dsana, this work 
found its way into the royal court of the Mysore Palace in the early nineteenth century, 
where its content on postures was absorbed by Mysore’s famous book, the Sritattvanidhi. 
In the twentieth century, T. Krishnamacharya, whose teachings have greatly influenced 
modern and global forms of yoga, probably had access to a manuscript of the 
Hathabhydsapaddhati in the Mysore Palace archives and used the work to inspire and 
sanction his innovations in postural practice. 


This article will discuss the manuscript sources of the Hathabhyasapaddhati and provide 
a summary of its content. It will also attempt to answer the most basic questions of 
authorship, provenance, and time of composition, and examine the complex 
relationships of this text to other works composed in Mysore in the mid-nineteenth 
century. Since access to other important primary sources has been declined by the 
Mysore Oriental Research Institute and the Palace archives, many of our concluding 
observations about its history in Mysore remain speculative. Nonetheless, we hope that 
this article will reveal the historical importance of this text and stimulate further 
research on the unanswered questions that remain. The structure of this article is as 
follows: 


1In this article, the word ‘premodern’ is used to refer to any system of yoga that predates the nineteenth century. 
Some historians refer to the seventeenth and eighteenth century of India’s history as the early modern period. 
However, this does not seem to be a necessary distinction in the history of yoga, because works on yoga do not 
reveal the influence of modernity on yoga until the nineteenth century. 
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2. The Manuscripts 


2.1 Catalogue Information and References in Secondary Sources 


The Hathabhyasapaddhati is largely absent in secondary literature on yoga. The 
Descriptive Catalogue of Yoga Manuscripts by the Kaivalyadhama Research Department 
(2005) and a forthcoming volume of the New Catalogus Catalogorum by the University of 
Madras do not report a work by this name.? As far as we are aware, the first secondary 
source to mention the Hathabhydsapaddhati is the Encyclopaedia of Traditional Asanas 
(Gharote et al. 2006, Ixvii), which includes the ‘kapala-kurantaka-hathabhyasa-paddhati’ 
in its bibliography. Although this encyclopaedia presents its information ahistorically 
insofar as it does not distinguish modern from premodern material, the references to 
each entry indicate that the Hathabhyasapaddhati was the source for many of its unique 
dsanas. Nevertheless, this encyclopaedia does not translate or reveal much of the 
content of the Hathabhydsapaddhati. 


A possible reason for the general absence of references to the Hathabhydsapaddhati in 
modern scholarship (with the exception of Birch 2018 [2013]) is that a manuscript of it 
has not been readily available to scholars. Two manuscripts are known to exit. One, 
which is held at the Bharata-Itihasa-SamSodhaka-Mandala in Pune, has been catalogued 
under the incorrect title of Asanabandhah.3 This title appears to be an invention of the 
catalogue’s editor, because it is not found on the front or back covers of the manuscript 
nor in the work itself. The absence of a colophon may be the reason for the editor’s use 
of a contrived title. The second manuscript is held in the private collection of Pramoda 
Devi Wadiyar at the Mysore Palace. This collection has been inaccessible to both local 
and international scholars for over twenty years and remains so. 


2.2 The Pune Manuscript 


A notable feature of the Pune manuscript is its unusual paper. Each sheet has been dyed 
red or green, and the shades of colouring seem to vary from one sheet to another. The 
paper has an uneven texture and blemishes, which suggest it was made by hand. In fact, 
in places where the paper is thin, the indentations left by the papermaker’s mould are 
discernible. More importantly, the scribe has copied the text untidily onto the paper in 
portrait profile (i.e., vertical layout). As can be seen in Figure 1, each sheet has been 


2We wish to thank Professor Siniruddha Dash for sending us in advance the entry on hatha in the forthcoming 
work of the New Catalogus Catalogorum. 


3 See Khare 1960, 33. Accession no. 29, 2171. 
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Figure 1: Front and back of a single sheet from the Pune manuscript of the 
Hathabhyasapaddhati. Ms. no. 46/440: folio 2 recto and folio 2 verso. 
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folded in half to form a notepad of sorts. These material features resemble some 
Marathi notebooks, called badas, which were used privately to record songs and 
mundane information (Novetzke 2008, 104-105).4 Given the unusual paper and layout of 
the text, particularly the section on dsana (see section 8.3), it appears as though 
someone crudely scribed the text for their own purposes, as though recording notes on 
scrap paper. 


The Pune manuscript is written in Devanagari script. There are many scribal errors and 
omissions, which are likely to have been introduced in the course of the text’s 
transmission.¢ As seen in folio 2 verso (Figure 1), the format of the writing changes for 
the section on dsana. The text describing each dsana is written in small blocks, which are 
positioned side by side. Some folios have two blocks of text, as in folio 2 verso, whereas 
others have four blocks, one in each quadrant. The gaps beneath each block might have 
been intended for line drawings which, for some unknown reason, were never added. 


2.3 The Mysore Manuscript 


This manuscript was consulted, and in part photographed, at the Mysore Palace by 
Norman Sjoman in 1985.7 We have had access only to these photographs, which are of 
the second half of the section on dsana (i.e., postures no. 53-114) and half a folio of text 
following this section. Therefore, we have not been able to verify whether this 
manuscript and its text are complete. The text is written in Kannada script and each 
description of an dsana is accompanied by an illustration in the Mysore style of art that 
is similar to, but in fact more detailed and complete than, the corresponding 


4 We wish to thank Camillo Formigatti at the Bodleian Library for his very helpful comments on this manuscript 
and pointing out its similarities to Marathi notebooks (bada). Also, Christian Novetzke (p.c. 12th-13th November 
2019) was kind enough to examine this manuscript and send us his very helpful comments, which included the 
following: “I think this may be materially a bada but not used as one in a way that is familiar to me from the 
didactic kirtan tradition. However, the intersection of form with what I’ve studied is intriguing to me given the 
connections between yoga, indeed Hatha yoga, and the Marathi bhakti traditions that surround the Varkaris 
(Jnandev and Namdev in particular), the Mahanubhavs, and the Ramdasis. I wonder if this isn’t some kind of 
material record of this interlacing?” 


5 The significant difference between the Pune manuscript and a bada is that the former is not stitched at the top 
and was copied as bifolia (i.e., the folio has been folded in half to produce four pages of writing). The paper is so 
thin that it probably could not be stitched. 


6 The extent of these scribal errors can be seen to some degree in the passages quoted in this article and the 
number of emendations required. Comparing the text of the Pune manuscript with that of the Mysore manuscript 
indicates that both descend from a hyparchetype that had some of these omissions and errors (see section 6). 


7 We are very grateful to Norman Sjoman for sharing his unpublished photographs of this manuscript and 
Jacqueline Hargreaves who helped identify and digitise the manuscript in Calgary. 
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illustrations of dsanas in the Sritattvanidhi (see section 9). As seen in Figure 2, the folios 
appear to have been cut in half and bound together to form a codex. 


Each dsana of the Mysore manuscript has at least three different numbers. The first 
(52-112) is placed at the end of each description; the second (53-114) is in red ink at the 
top right corner of each illustration; and third is in the left and right margins. Also, 
some folios are numbered, which constitutes a fourth set of numbers. The first set 
corresponds exactly to the numbering of the Pune manuscript, until the scribe of the 
Mysore manuscript repeats numbers 86 and 87. The second set enumerates the 
illustrations in ascending order up to 114, which is two more than the number of dsanas 
in the Pune manuscript. In fact, the last posture called sukhdsana is not in the text of the 
Pune manuscript and its description is identical to that of the Sritattvanidhi (asana no. 
75). Therefore, sukhdsana may have been added to the Mysore manuscript before it was 
incorporated into the Sritattvanidhi. Although we have not had access to the folios 
containing dsanas no. 1-52, it seems likely that another posture, which may also be in 
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the Sritattvanidhi, was added before dsana no. 53.8 The third set of numbers has been 
written in the left and right margins by a different hand in larger numerals than those 
of the first two sets. The third set corresponds to the number of each dsana in the 
Sritattvanidhi, the order of which is different to that of the Hathabhydsapaddhati (see 
section 6). Given their position, these numbers were probably added after the 
manuscript was scribed, perhaps, by a person who was involved in compiling the 
chapter on dsana in the Sritattvanidhi. 


The Pune and Mysore manuscripts have different scribal errors and some significant 
divergences in their readings, but are similar enough to indicate that both descend 
from a hyparchetype of the text. Examples of their differences include chatrasana and 
vimandsana in the Pune manuscript, which are called cakraésana and vimalasana 
respectively in the Mysore manuscript. As mentioned above, the Mysore manuscript 
may have two dsanas that are not in the Pune manuscript, which indicates that the 
content of the former was redacted in ways not seen in the latter. In nearly all cases, 
errors in the readings of the Mysore manuscript are replicated in the Sritattvanidhi. 
However, there are a few instances where the redactor of the Sritattvanidhi has 
corrected poor readings and conjectured the names of missing postures in the Pune and 
Mysore manuscripts.? Therefore, the compilers of the Sritattvanidhi attempted to fix 
some of the textual problems that had occurred earlier in the transmission of the 
Hathabhydsapaddhati. 


8 It is possible that kuttanatrayasana, which is asana no. 120 in the Sritattvanidhi, is the extra dsana in the folios of 
the Mysore Hathabhyasapaddhati which we have not seen. It appears that a marginal note on folio 11v of the Pune 
manuscript (dohkuttanam || trukuttanam || parsvakuttanam || ityadini kuttanani mustinad bahuna parsnina bhitya 
bhiimina kartavyani) was incorporated into the Sritattvanidhi (and possibly the Mysore Hathabhydsapaddhati) as an 
dsana. Cf. Sritattvanidhi 120: kuhanatraydsanam || dihkuhanam | urah kuhanam | pargvakuhanam | ityadini kuhanani 
mustind | bahund parsnina || bhitya bhimyd kartavyani || The term kuhana appears to be a corruption. The syntax of 
the description of this asana in the Sritattvanidhi is different to that of the other asanas, which suggests that it first 
appeared in the transmission of the Hathabhydsapaddhati as a marginal note and later became a description of 
kuttanatrayasana. 


° For example, bhiimim tyajya in the Hathabhyasapaddhati (dsana no. 73) was changed to bhamim tyaktva in the 
Sritattvanidhi (Gsana no. 83), and alifgasanam in the Hathabhyasapaddhati (dsana no. 83) was changed to 
alinganasanam in the Sritattvanidhi (asana no. 96). Also, the compiler the of the Sritattvanidhi conjectured names for 
several postures which are unnamed in the Hathabhyasapaddhati. For example, dsana nos. 55, 74, and 95, which are 
unnamed in the Hathabhyasapaddhati, have the names pddamastakasamyojasana, prenkhasana, and danddsana 
respectively in the Sritattvanidhi (dsana no. 115, 118, and 65). 
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3. Name of the Text and its Author 


The opening lines of the first folio of the Pune manuscript refer to the work by the term 
hathabhyasapaddhati, as seen in the following passage: 


For those afflicted by the pain of transmigration, those excessively 
attached to sense objects, those obsessed with women, those fallen from 
caste, and [even] those who perform the most egregious actions, for their 
sake, this is a guidebook on the practice of Hathayoga (hathabhydsa- 
paddhati) composed by Kapalakurantaka. The topics in it and the 
techniques of the practice have been written down [here].1° 


One can confidently emend the codex’s reading of -paddhatar to -paddhatih. It is possible 
that the author is simply referring to the work as a ‘manual on the practice of 
Hathayoga,’ rather than the name of the text. However, seeing that a name of the text is 
absent on the front and back covers of this manuscript and there are no colophons, the 
compound hathabhydsapaddhati is the best indication of the text’s name. Be this as it 
may, the name of the author or the person to which these teachings were attributed is 
clearly stated as Kapalakurantaka. 


The designation of the work as a paddhati suggests it is a compendium that was 
compiled to facilitate the practice of Hathayoga.11 However, according to our research, 
it does not cite or borrow material from texts on Hathayoga. The only indication of it 
being a compilation is the two verses on yama and niyama, which were borrowed 
without attribution from the Bhagavatapurana.'2 


As far as we are aware, the author’s name Kapalakurantaka is not mentioned in any 
other work on yoga. Nonetheless, it appears that Kapalakurantaka was a siddha (i.e., one 
who had mastered yoga), because this name is included in the opening salutations of 
the Hathabhydsapaddhati.13 Interestingly, the name Korantaka is in the lineages of 
siddhas at the beginning of the Hathapradipika (1.6), Cangavatesvara’s Tattvasdra (872) 


10 Hathabhydsapaddhati f. 1v, ll. 3-5 (samsdratapataptanam atyantavisayasaktanam strainanam jatibhrastanam 
atisahasakarmakartrnam tatkrte iyam kapalakurantakakrtahathabhyasapaddhatih || tadgatapadarthah sadhanakarmani ca 
likhyante || -taptanam ] corr. : -taptanam Codex. -saktanam ] corr. : saktanam Codex. -bhrastanam ] corr. : bhrastanam 
Codex. kartfnam ] emend. : katrnam Codex. tatkrte ] emend. : tatkate Codex. paddhatih ] emend. : paddhatar Codex. 
tadgata- ] conj. Goodall : gata- Codex. likhyante ] conj. : likhyate Codex). 


11 On the meaning of paddhati, see Sanderson 2013, 20. 
12 Bhagavatapurana 11.19.33-34. See footnote 41. 


13 Hathabhydsapaddhati f. 1v, |. 2 (Srikapalakurantakaya namah). 
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and the Rasahrdayatantra (1.7.8).14 Also, the name Koranda, which is probably a variant 
spelling of Koranta, occurs in a list of siddhas in the alchemical compendium called the 
Anandakanda (1.3.49).5 It is possible, but far from certain, that the names Korantaka and 
Koranda are related to Kapalakurantaka. 


4. The Integrity of the Work 


The text appears to be incomplete. This is suggested by the absence of a final colophon 
and the fact that the text finishes after a description of viparitakarani, which is the last 
(i.e., tenth) mudra in a section entitled the ten mudras (dasamudra). There is no 
concluding statement or, as one might expect at the end of a work on Hathayoga, a 
discussion on meditative absorption, often referred to as rajayoga or samadhi. 


In light of the fact that the text appears to be incomplete, it is possible that the 
comment in the opening lines (i.e., ‘the topics in [the Hathabhydsapaddhati] and the 
techniques of the practice have been written down’) was meant to convey that the text 
in our possession is a condensed version of a longer work. 


5. Evidence for Sectarian Affiliation and Region 


The author’s sectarian affiliation is not stated or made explicit by the inclusion of 
passages on a particular pantheon, ritual, or doctrinal system of a sect. Nevertheless, 
there is internal evidence that suggests the author was Vaisnava. In the section on the 
satkarma (i.e., the six cleansing practices), the yogin is instructed to repeat the 
Vasudeva mantra in order to remove obstacles (vighna). Also, this mantra should be 
repeated when bathing, before eating and sleeping, and mentally at the time of 


“4 The critical edition of the Hathapradipika (1998, 3. n. 20.1) gives the following variants to this name: 
pauranthakah, kauranthakah, kaurantakah, ghorantakah, and purantakah. As far as we are aware, none of these words 
have been used for the name of a siddha. We wish to thank Amol Bankar for the reference in the Tattvasara. 


15 It should also be noted that a Gorantaka is mentioned as the name of a disciple of Goraksa in the 
Navandathacaritra (Jones 2017, 197-8, 200), which is a 1400 CE Telugu text. 
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excreting. In the same passage, there is a reference to twenty-four names which begin 
with KeSava, which is a name of Visnu.16 


The author’s familiarity with Vaisnava sources is suggested by the citation of two verses 
on the yamas and niyamas from the Bhagavatapurana, as noted above. The commentary 
on the niyama of purification (Sauca) prescribes singing the names of the lord for purity 
of speech, which is suggestive of Vaisnava practice.17 The same section prescribes 
worship of the lord (bhagavatpija) according to Vaisnava Tantras for ascetics, Brahmins 
only in name, and women.!8 Also, in the section on the satkarma, the practice of trataka 
includes gazing at Vaisnava idols for increasing one’s lifespan.19 


The Hathabhydsapaddhati may have been composed in Maharashtra or, at the very least, 
it was composed by someone who knew the local language of that area. This is 
suggested by a statement in the section on vajrolimudra, in which the author refers to a 
type of reed called haritasara in Sanskrit, and states that the vernacular term in 
Maharashtra and other places for this reed is lavala.2° This term is defined as Cyperus 


ees: ees 


ekagrabuddhya om namo bhagavate vasudevayeti japet || bhojandnantaram omkdrarahitam japet || nidradau 
vasudevavasudeveti japet || malatyagadikale vasudeveti manasa japet || abhyasasankhya kesavadicaturvimsatinamabhih 
kriyate || malatyagadikale ] emend. : malatyadikdle Codex. kriyate ] diagnostic conj. : kuryat Codex). The mantra of the 
keSavadicaturvimsatinama is given in a Vaisnava Upanisad, the Tripadvibhtitimahanardyanopanisat (atim kesavaya 
namah | aim na@rayandya namah | diim madhavaya namah | atim govindaya namah | aim visnave namah | aim 
madhustidanaya namah | atim trivikramaya namah | aim vamanaya namah | aim sridharaya namah | aim hrsikesaya 
namah | aim padmanabhaya namah | aim damodaraya namah | aim sankarsanaya namah | aim vasudevaya namah | aim 
pradyumnaya namah | diim aniruddhaya namah | aim purusottamaya namah | diim adhoksajaya namah | aim 
narasimhaya namah | dim acyutaya namah | aim janardanaya namah | aim upendraya namah | aim haraye namah | aim 
Srikrsndya namah). 


17 Hathabhydsapaddhati f. 2r, Il. 8-9 (bhagavannamasamkirtanena vaksuddhih [...] Saucam). Also, this text prescribes 
singing the names of god for enduring the pain of inserting a probe into the urethra (see below). On the 
importance of namasankirtana in Gaudiya Vaisnavism, see Valpey 2011, 312-328. A range of citations on 
namasankirtana in Vaisnava works are found in the eleventh chapter of the sixteenth-century Haribhaktivilasa (e.g., 
11.345, 362-363, 370, 428, 439, 443-444, 507). 


18 Hathabhyasapaddhati f. 2r, ll. 11-12 (yatinam brahmabandhustryadinam vaisnavatantradibhagavatpajangahomah 
homah). 


19 Hathabhydsapaddhati f. 24v, 1. 7 (ayurvrddhyartham vaisnavadimartiniriksanam [...] | vaisnavadi- ] emend. : 
vesnavadi- Codex. -niriksanam ] emend. : -niriksanam Codex). On the significance of adi in vaisnavadi, see section 7. 


20 Hathabhydsapaddhati f. 2¢r, ll. 2-3: ‘Similar to the jati sprout, the haritasara by name is known in Maharashtra, 
etc., as lavala’ (jatyankurasadrso haritagarah nama lavala iti maharastradau prasiddhah || jaty ] emend. : janty Codex. - 
drgo |] emend. : -drga Codex). 
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rotundus in a Marathi dictionary.2! This reference to Maharashtra is circumstantial 
evidence for the region in which the text was composed. Nonetheless, it is very rare for 
a premodern work on yoga to contain such a geographical reference. 


6. Date of Composition 


The Hathabhyasapaddhati contains descriptions of one hundred and twelve dsanas, the 
majority of which are not found in other yoga texts. The exceptions are a small group of 
well-known dsanas, such as siddhasana, kukkutasana, matsyendrasana, dhanurdsana, and so 
on, that were taught in nearly all of the Hathayoga texts composed after the fifteen- 
century Hathapradipika.22 


The descriptions of each dsana in the Hathabhydsapaddhati correspond word-for-word 
with those in a chapter of the seventh book, called the Saivanidhi, of the Sritattvanidhi.23 
This work was commissioned by the Maharaja of Mysore, Mummadi Krishnaraja 
Wodeyar III (Martin-Dubost 1997: 238), who was born in 1794, ascended to the throne in 
1799, ruled with full administrative powers between 1810 and 1831 (after which he was 
removed by the British), and died in 1868.24 The Saivanidhi of the Sritattvanidhi was 
probably composed after the Sankhyaratnamala was completed in 1849 and before the 
Maharaja’s death in 1868.25 A comparison between the dsanas of the Hathabhyasa- 
paddhati and the Sritattvanidhi reveals that the latter was the borrower, because the 
Maharaja rearranged the order of the postures. The original order of the postures is 
preserved in the Hathabhydsapaddhati because the description of an dsana will often 
begin by mentioning the name of the previous one. For example, the description of 
plough posture (langalasana) begins by mentioning the name of the previous posture 


21 Molesworth (1857, 417) defines lavala (also lavha) as a “rush-like grass. It grows to the height of four feet, and is 
commonly found on the mud banks of modhe and of salt creeks. Used for thatching, and mats &c. are made of it. 
Set down by some botanists as Cyperus rotundus.” Modhe may refer to a location in Maharashtra. The only place 
of that name that we have been able to locate is in Chhattisgarh. 


22 For more information on the proliferation of asana in yoga texts composed after the Hathapradipika, see Birch 
2018 [2013]. 


23 There is one exception: the ninety-second asana of the Hathabhydsapaddhati, called ‘the pigeon in the sky 
pose’ (akasakapotdasana), is not found in the Sritattvanidhi. 


24 See Ikegame 2013, vi; 10. The dates that the Maharaja of Mysore ruled (i.e., 1799 to 1868) are attested by the 
annals of the Mysore Palace (Iyer & Nanjundayya 1935, 49). 


25 For details on the date of the Sankhyaratnamaila, see section 10. 
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called narakasana.26 Unlike in the Sritattvanidhi, narakasana is placed directly before 
langalasana in the Hathabhyasapaddhati: 


Having fixed the nape of the neck on the ground, [the yogin] should lift 
up both feet. This is narakdsana (14). Having remained in narakasana, he 
should place the top of the feet on the ground in the vicinity of the nose, 
join both hands, let them hang and plough the ground with the neck. 
This is langaldsana (15). 


grivakanthena bhamim vistabhya padagradvayam tirdhvam unnayet [||] 
narakdsanam bhavati ||14|| narakdsane sthitva ndsikapradese bhimau 
padaprsthe sthapya hastadvayam sammilya lambikuryad grivapradesena 
bhimim karsayet [||] larigalasanam bhavet ||15]| 


In the Sritattvanidhi, narakdsana is the eighth posture and langalasana the seventeenth. It 
seems that the Maharaja rearranged the order of the dsanas with a view to 
foregrounding eighty dsanas (see section 9). Also, the Sritattvanidhi’s introduction to its 
section on dsana states that its source was a yogasdstra,2?7 which indicates that its 
collection of dsanas was borrowed from a yoga text, such as the Hathabhyasapaddhati. 


Although the terminus ad quem of the Hathabhyasapaddhati is the Sritattvanidhi (i.e., mid- 
nineteenth century), it is likely that the Hathabhydsapaddhati was composed in the 
eighteenth century. If one compares the Pune and Mysore manuscripts with the 
Sritattvanidhi, it is apparent that all three have some identical textual lacunae and 
incorrect readings.28 These shared textual defects reveal that these witnesses descend 


26 Narakdsana appears to be named after a realm of hell in which miscreants were hung upside down and tortured 
(Birch, forthcoming 2020). 


27 Sritattvanidhi (Sjoman 1999, plate 1): “[These] eighty yoga postures, by the measure of scriptures on yoga, 
should be known. Now, the shapes of the eighty postures are written down in the manner of a yoga 
scripture.” (yogasanam yogasastramatram jrieyam asitidha || atha asityasanasvartipani yogasastraritya likhyante). 


28 The textual descriptions of both witnesses are missing the names of the dsanas numbered 47, 48, 55, 66, and 74. 
In the text of the Sritattvanidhi, the names of these postures are missing, but it would seem that the illustrators 
added the names nyubjasana, garbhdsana, padamastakasamyogdsana, hrjjanusamyogasana, and prenkhdsana. The 
names nyubjasana, padamastakasamyogasana, and hrjjanusamyogasana are unconvincing conjectures because the 
names of the other dsanas in the Hathabhyasapaddhati are based on those of animals, sages, objects, etc. The name 
prenkhdsana is also unconvincing because this is the name of another dsana in this collection (i.e., 
Hathabhyasapaddhati 73 and Sritattvanidhi 94). The name garbhdsana has been given to a posture that was probably 
called pascimatandsana (the posture following it is ardhapascimatandsana). The incorrect readings shared by the 
available manuscript of the Hathabhyasapaddhati and the Sritattvanidhi include skandhayo (instead of skandhayor), 
parsni (parsni), druni (aruni), janu (janum), skandhah (skandham), janu (janum), tanmadhya (tanmadhye), and 
bhramanam (bhramanam). There are also fifteen other instances where both texts have incorrect, albeit different, 
readings. 
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from the same hyparchetype. The fact that this hyparchetype is significantly flawed 
suggests that a number of intermediary witnesses separate it from the archetype of the 
Hathabhyasapaddhati. Some of the defects were emended unconvincingly in the 
Sritattvanidhi,29 which reveals that the Maharaja and his court did not have access to the 
archetype. Therefore, it seems reasonable to allow a period of time, at least fifty to a 
hundred years, for the transmission of the Hathabhydsapaddhati to have produced the 
hyparchetype known to the Maharaja in the mid-nineteenth century.3 


Although the terminus a quo of the Hathabhydsapaddhati remains unknown, the text is 
unlikely to predate the eighteenth century because, as far as we are aware, it has not 
been cited in any compendium or work on yoga composed before that time. 


7. The Intended Audience and Trans-Sectarian Nature of the Text 


The opening lines of the Hathabhydsapaddhati (translated in section 3) outline, in a very 
general way, the intended audience of the text. A broad range of people are mentioned, 
beginning with the most inclusive category of persons in need of liberation, that is, all 
those afflicted by transmigration. Then, more specific groups are identified, such as 
those obsessed by women?! and those fallen from caste. The last of these groups 
appears to refer to the people who might be the farthest from liberation, namely, those 
who do extremely egregious actions (atisahasakarma).22 


It should be noted that the Hathabhydsapaddhati does not define its audience according 
to caste or sectarian affiliation, and it does not mention elsewhere limits to its 
inclusivity. Although the author may have had a preference for Vaisnava mantras and 
singing the names of god as noted above, his mention of Vaisnava Tantras and idols is 
qualified with ‘etc.’ (i.e., vaisnavadi), which suggests that scriptures and idols of other 


29 These unconvincing emendations are discussed in the previous footnote. 


30 If the text was popular, it might have been copied many times in the space of a few years. However, it seems this 
work was never popular because it is not quoted in compendiums on yoga and its manuscripts are exceedingly 
rare. 


31 The dictionary (Moneir-Williams s.v.) defines straina as feminine or subject to or ruled by women. In these 
senses, it could refer to men who are feminine or obsessed with women. The term is defined in the Vacaspatyam as 
strisamaha (i.e, womenfolk) and glossed as such by Bhaskarakantha in his commentary on Moksopdya 4.7.3. 
However, the fact that straina is used in the plural in the Hathabhydsapaddhati seems to suggest that straina was not 
intended as an abstract noun. We wish to thank Christopher Minkowski for bringing this gloss to our attention. 


32 Our translation of sahasakarma as ‘egregious actions’ is consistent with the meaning of sahasa in the 
sahasaprakarana (p. 74) of the Vyavaharamala. For a discussion of this compound in the Hathabhyasapaddhati, see 
Birch 2018 [2013], 130 n. 73. 
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religions could be used. In fact, the author defines belief (astikya) as confidence in the 
scriptures of Matsyendra and Goraksa, two Saiva siddhas.33 Like other texts of 
Hathayoga, the Hathdabhydsapaddhati does not stipulate that initiation (diksa) is 
necessary in order to practise this type of yoga. 


8. Unique Features of the Text 


This section will focus mainly on the content of the Hathabhydsapaddhati that is 
unattested in other texts of Hathayoga. 


8.1 The Yogin’s Hut 


The fifteenth-century Hathapradipika and some related works describe a hut, which is 
usually large enough for only one person and has fairly generic features, such as a small 
door and surfaces smeared with cow dung.34 However, the Hathabhydsapaddhati provides 
unusual details on measurements and material for a series of huts (mathika), each of 
which is prescribed for certain techniques of Hathayoga. For the practice of the 
hathayogic mudrds, the hut should be covered in ashes and measure four forearm 
lengths (hasta) high and wide.35 If one assumes that the average forearm length is 
eighteen inches,3¢ such a hut would be high enough (i.e., 1.82 metres) for most people to 
stand in. Presumably of the same dimensions, a hut should be made of reddish soil for 
the practice of dsana3’ and plaster (sudha) for the practice of the satkarma (basti, etc.). 
For sleeping, it should have a skin (carma), such as that of a tiger, and for the practice of 
vajrolimudra, a cotton cloth.38 For the practice of the dynamic dsanas, such as ‘the pose 
leading to heaven’ (svargdsana), a hut much larger than the one mentioned above is 
required. Its dimensions are three bow-lengths high (i.e., 5.48 metres) and one bow- 


34 Descriptions of huts occur in the Dattatreyayogasastra (54-57), the Yogayajfiavalkya (5.6-8), and the Hathapradipika 
(1.12-13), which stipulates that the hut should be a bow length (dhanus) in dimension (on this measurement, see 
footnotes 36 and 39). 


35 Hathabhydsapaddhati f. 1v, ll. 6-7 (caturhastapramanam uirdhvam tiryak || bhasmamathika mudrabhyasartham). 
36 The Monier Williams dictionary notes that a hasta is 24 finger-breadths (angula) or ‘about 18 inches.’ 
37 This is probably referring to seated dsana only, as a larger hut is stipulated for other asanas (see below). 


38 Hathabhydsapaddhati f. 1v, ll. 6-9 (mathikdlaksanam [||] caturhastapramanam urdhvam tiryak || bhasmamathika 
mudrabhyasartham || araktamrttikamathika asandbhyasartham || sudhamathika bastyadyabhyasartham || 
vyaghradicarmamathika sayanartham || tilavastradimathika vajrolyartham || bastyadyabhyasartham ] conj. : 
bastyathabhyasartham Codex). 
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length wide (1.82 metres).39 The mention of svargdsana is significant here, because this 
posture requires the yogin to climb up a vertical rope.*° Therefore, it appears that the 
extraordinarily high ceiling of this hut was required for performing the rope postures 
(rajjvasana), ten of which are taught in the text. One might wonder how such a 
substantial structure was built, where it was located (i.e., within or outside of populated 
areas), whether it was used by more than one yogin, and whether a yogin who practised 
all the auxiliaries of Hathayoga was expected to have a cluster of different huts. 


8.2 Yama and Niyama 


The Hathabhyasapaddhati prescribes twenty-five yamas and niyamas, the names of which 
are introduced by a verse borrowed from the Bhdagavatapurana.*! A commentary in prose 
follows these verses and explains each behavioural guideline. It is unlikely that this 
commentary was borrowed from an exegetical work on the Bhdagavatapurana because it 
appears to have been written specifically for Hathayogins.42 One of its definitions 
mentions Hathayoga,‘3 another alludes to a technique specific to Hathayoga,*4 and five 


3° Hathabhyasapaddhati f. 1v, Il. 9-10 (tridhanusyordhvam ekadhanusyatiryak svargadi[-]asanartham). A bow-length 
(dhanusya) is said to be four hastas. 


40 Hathabhyasapaddhati 98, f. 20r: ‘Having adopted padmasana, the yogin should hold the rope with both hands and 
climb up it. This is the ‘asana leading to heaven.” (padmdsanam krtva hastabhyam rajjum dhrtva arohet [||] 
svargasanam bhavati). 


41 Hathabhydsapaddhati f. 1v, ll. 11-15 (ahimsa hi satyam asteyam asango hrir asaficaya astikyam brahmacaryam ca 
maunam sthairyam ksamabhayam | saucam japas tapo homah sraddhatithyam madarcanam tirthatanam parartheha tustir 
acaryasevanam || hi satyam ] emend. : hityam Codex. hrir ] emend. : hir Codex. asamcaya ] corr. : asamcayah Codex. 
astikyam ] corr. : astikyam Codex). 


42 We would like to thank Kenneth Valpey for searching through several commentaries on the Bhdgavatapurana 
(including some unpublished ones) for similarities with this section of the Hathabhydsapaddhati. 


43 Note that this observation is based on an emendation to the text. Hathabhydsapaddhaiti, f. 2r ll. 13-14: ‘Hospitality 
(atithya) is kindness towards those who have practised the methods of one’s own path, such as 
Hathayoga.’ (svamargahathadiyuktyabhyastanam satkarah atithyam || svamargahathadiyuktyabhyastanam ] emend. : 
svamargahayadiyuktyubhyastanam Codex). 


44 Hathabhyasapaddhati f. 2r, ll. 9-10: ‘Celibacy (brahmacarya) is the conservation of [every] drop of semen through 
the penis and drawing in sexual fluids, etc.’ (upasthadvaraviryabindor apatanam rajal-]adyakarsanam ca 
brahmacaryam || upasthadvaraviryabindor ] Goodall : upasthadvaraviryam bindor Codex). This alludes to vajrolimudra. 
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others are directed towards those who practise yoga.*5 Furthermore, the scriptures of 
Goraksanatha, who is considered the founder of Hathayoga, are mentioned.‘ In light of 
this, it is worth noting that the term tapas is reinterpreted as the performance of one’s 
religious obligations (svadharma), which indicates that the author was more interested 
in associating Hathayoga with religious practice in general, rather than extreme 
asceticism, such as sitting amidst five fires. 


8.3 Asana 


The statement introducing the section on dsana declares that the aim of the postures is 
to enable the yogin to do the satkarma.47 The same point is made at the end of this 
section, with the additional comment that the dsanas make the body firm.4® The 
preliminary role of satkarma in healing excess phlegm and fat before one begins the 
practice of yoga, as stipulated in the Hathapradipika,+9 appears to be have been redefined 
in the Hathabhyasapaddhati. 


One of the striking features of the Hathabhydsapaddhati’s teachings on dsana is the six 
headings that divide the postures into groups: 


45 Hathabhyasapaddhati ff. 1v-2r: ‘Non-attachment (asariga) is [defined as] indifference towards people who do not 
practise yoga’ (abhydsapratiyogijananam asnehah asangah); ‘shame (hri) is compunction for the absence of religious 
activity, which destroys one’s practice [of yoga]’ (abhydsanagake dharmabhave lajja hrih || dharmabhave ] diagnostic 
conj. Goodall : dharma++ Codex); ‘not accumulating (asaficaya) is the absence of collecting goods that are different 
to those needed for the practice [of yoga]’ (abhydsopayogivastvanyavastusangrahabhavah asaficayah || - 
vastvanyavastu- | diagnostic conj. Niradbaran Mandal (2016, 21) : -vastva+vastu- Codex); ‘roaming to sacred places 
(tirthatana) is traveling from place to place in order to see people who are accomplished in the practice’ (abhyasa- 
siddhanam darsanartham dese dese paryatanam tirthatanam || tirthatanam ] corj. : tirthatinam Codex); ‘and striving to 
help others (parartheha) is the effort aimed at helping a student’s practice [of yoga] succeed’ (sisyabhydsa- 
siddhyartham yatnah parartheha). 

46 Hathabhydsapaddhati f. 2r, ll. 1-2: ‘Belief (astikya) is confidence in the scriptures of Matsyendra, Goraksa, Kaki, 
Kapalika and others’ (matsyendragoraksakakikapalikadinam sastresu visvasah astikyam). It is not clear who Kaki and 
Kapalika might be, or whether kakikdpalika was the intended name. In fact, it seems somewhat likely that 
kakikapalika is a corruption of khandakapdalika, who is mentioned in some manuscripts of the Hathapradipika (1.8). 


47 Hathabhyasapaddhati f. 2v ll. 1-2: ‘Now, the postures are explained for procuring the capacity [to do] the 
satkarma’ (atha satkarmayogyatapratipadanayasanani likhyante). 
48 Hathabhyasapaddhati f. 23r, |. 1: ‘When the practice of dsanas has brought about firmness of the body, the yogin 


should do the satkarma’ (asanabhydsena sariradardhye sati satkarmani kuryat). 


49 Hathapradipika 2.21: ‘One with excess fat or phlegm should first practise the satkarma. However, another person 
should not do them when the humours are balanced’ (medaslesmadhikah pirvam satkarmani samdcaret | anyas tu 
nacaret tani dosanam samabhdavatah). 
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Supine uttana 1=22 
Prone nyubja 23-47 
Stationary sthana 48-74 
Standing utthana 75-93 
Postures with Ropes rajju 94-103 
Postures which pierce the Sun and Moon _ stryacandrabhedana 104-112 


Although each group is not referred to as a sequence (krama) in the section on dsana, 
the text stipulates that the postures should be performed in sequence.*° Furthermore, 
in many instances,*! the description of an dsana begins by stating that the yogin must 
be positioned in the previous posture. This is seen in the example cited above, in which 
the description of langalasana begins with ‘having remained in narakdsana’ (narakdsane 
sthitva [...]). In practice, the instructions on langaldsana rely on the fact that the yogin is 
initially positioned in narakdsana. In other words, the author describes the transition 
between dsanas and thus the sequential nature of the practice. This contrasts with 
descriptions of adsanas in other yoga texts, which describe each posture as though it 
were unconnected to others.*? 


One might hypothesise that the author of the Hathabhyasapaddhati grouped similar 
postures together in order to make each description more succinct. An example of this 
is seen in Hathapradipika 1.26, which stipulates that the initial position for 
accomplishing uttanakarmasana is kukkutasana. In this case and others like it, the initial 
position is similar in form to the final one, which enables the author to keep the 
description of uttanaktirmdsana succinct. However, in the Hathabhydsapaddhati, there are 
instances where two postures of different shapes are linked together. For example, the 
reed posture (vetrdsana), in which the spine is deeply extended, is followed by the ball 
posture (kandukdsana), in which the spine is flexed, as described below: 


50 In the section on the satkarma (f. 23r. 1. 4), there is a reference to performing the postures in sequence: “then, 
f[...]+ one should do the dsanas according to the sequence beginning with the bull’s leg [posture]” (tatah ttad eva 
sankhyayat vrsapadadikramena dsanani kuryat). Vrsapadaksepdsana is the first posture taught in the section on dsana. 


51 In the Hathabhyasapaddhati, these are dsanas no. 12, 15, 17-18, 26, 28-31, 33-34, 40, 44, 56, 58, 74, and 92. 


52 For example, the description of dhanurasana in Hathapradipika 1.27 begins with the instruction, ‘Having held the 
big toes with both hands, one should stretch like a bow as far as the ears.’ The initial position is not mentioned. 
The case of kukkutdsana (Hathapradipika 1.26), mentioned below, is a rare exception. 
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Having remained in sofa posture (paryankdsana), [the yogin] should join 
the hands and feet. This is vetrdsana. Having remained in vetrdsana, he 
should pull apart his hands and feet and take them upwards. He should 
[then] press the ground with his spine. This is kandukdsana.%3 


The illustrations of these two poses in the Sritattvanidhi show the significant change in 
the yogin’s position (Figure 3). 


The author’s efforts to describe sequences of dsanas can also be inferred by the 
headings of supine, prone, stationary, standing, and so forth, which appear to group the 
postures. These headings do not characterise the shape of the asanas, because postures 
of different shapes and movements are brought together under each heading. Instead, 
the heading appears to refer to a reoccurring position. For example, in the prone group, 
a prone position links six of the twenty-five dsanas, each of the six beginning with 
‘having lain pronely’ (nyubjasayanam krtva).54 These twenty-five postures include 
inversions, arm balances, push-ups, and tumbles. Therefore, the notions of ‘prone’ 
appears to refer to the way the asanas are performed in sequence, rather than to groups 
of similarly shaped postures. 


It is also worth noting that the sequential nature of the Hathabhydsapaddhati’s 
descriptions of dsanas aids the reader in understanding them. In many cases, the terse 
description of an dsana can only be understood by considering the one that precedes it. 
For example, the description of the garland pose (mdldsana) is perplexing when it is 
read by itself, because it simply says that the yogin should place his bodyweight on the 
hands, knees on the shoulders, and heels on the chest.55 One might think that this has 
to be done from a squatting position. However, when squatting, the spine is flexed and 
this makes it is impossible to place the feet on the chest when the knees are above the 
shoulders. If one considers the parasol pose (chatrdsana), which is the posture that 
precedes malasana in the Hathabhyasapaddhati, the yogin is in an extreme back-bend 
with his feet placed on the back of the head and his bodyweight entirely on the hands. 


53 Hathabhydsapaddhati f. 6r (paryankdsane sthitva hastapddau sammilayet [||] vetrasanam bhavati ||17|| vetrasane sthitva 
hastapadan niskrsya[-]m[-]ardhvam nayet prsthavamsena bhamim potayet [||] kandukasanam bhavati ||18|| 17 sammilayet 
] Codex : samilya Sritattvanidhi. 18 niskrsya ] Sritattvanidhi : nisksya Codex. prsthavamésena ] Sritattvanidhi : 
prasthavamésena Codex. potayet ] conj. Mallinson: pothayet Codex : mothayet Sritattvanidhi). 


54 The supine dsanas referred to here are Hathabhydsapaddhati no. 1-6, 8-11, 16, 21-22, and the prone dsanas are 
Hathabhyasapaddhati no. 23-25, 41, 46-47. 


55 Hathabhydsapaddhati f. 12v: ‘Having supported oneself on the ground with the hands, one should place the knees 
on the shoulders, the heels on the chest and remain thus. This is the Garland pose’ (hastabhyam avanim avastabhya 
skandhayor januni samsthapya parsni urasi nidhaya tisthet [||] malasanam bhavati ||57|| skandhayor ] emend.: skandhayo 
Codex, Sritattvanidhi. januni ] Sritattvanidhi : januni Codex. parsni emend. : parsni Codex, Sritattvanidhi). 
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With the spine deeply extended, it is possible for him to bring the feet forward beyond 
the head, place the knees on the shoulders and finally the feet on the chest, thus 
accomplishing maldsana, as seen in Figure 4.56 


Other unique features of the dsanas in the Hathabhydsapaddhati include asanas which 
require repetitive movement, the use of rope, and a wall (Birch 2018 [2013], 134-36). 


8.4 Satkarma 


The satkarma of the Hathabhyasapaddhati are bhramanakriya, adharasuddhikriya, nauli, 
dhauti, gajakarani, neti, manthanapravesa, kapalabhati and trataka. The first two and the 
seventh are not mentioned by the Hathapradipika, which is the earliest known work to 
include the satkarma. The aim of bhramanakriya and adharasuddhikriya is to clean the 
rectum (adharakambu). The first is similar to cakrikarma in the Hatharatnavali (1.29-32) 
and the second to basti in the Hathapradipika (2.26-28). According to the 
Hathabhydsapaddhati, bhramanakriya is said to cleanse the rectum in upwards of three 
months,37 and ddhdarasuddhikriya is called ganesakriya among religious heretics and 
ascetics.58 


Before the practice of nauli, the yogin is advised to clench repeatedly the sphincter 
muscles (kambu)59 like the anus of a horse.® Although this somewhat resembles the 
technique of asvinimudra in the Gherandasamhita (3.82-83), the Hathabhydsapaddhati is 
unique in prescribing it as a preliminary practice for nauli. The practice of 
manthanapravesa, ‘churning and inserting,’ requires the use of curved probes (Salaka) 
made of various substances, which are inserted into the nose, ears, and eyes in order to 
clean them.® 


Trataka is described in greater detail than in other yoga texts. Various gazing points are 


56 We wish to thank Jacqueline Hargreaves for her assistance in understanding this particular sequence of 
postures. 


57 Hathabhydsapaddhati f.23r, ll. 3-5 (dine dine bhramanam dvisahasrasankhyam trisahasrasankhyam kuryat [....] || 
masatrayad tirdhvam adharakambusuddham bhavati || dine dine ] emend. : dine di Codex). 


58 Hathabhydsapaddhati f.23r, ll. 15-16 (iyam a@dharasuddhikriya ganesakriyeti pakhandatapasddau prasiddha). James 
Mallinson’s guru taught him this technique by the name ganesakriya (p.c. 25th November 2019). 


5° The Monier Williams dictionary defines kambu as conch or shell. We are assuming that in this context it means 
the anal sphincter muscles. 


60 Hathabhyasapaddhati f. 23v, ll. 7-8 (naulisiddhyartham asvadharakambuvad varam varam kambum akuficayet || varam 
varam ] conj. : varam Codex). 


61 A similar practice is mentioned in the Khecarividyda. See Mallinson 2007, 27, 207 n. 250. 
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stipulated for specific purposes and benefits. The yogin is supposed to gaze at the face 
of a woman with the intention of renouncing sense objects. Gazing at the moon 
quietens the eyes, gazing at space purifies, gazing at a shadow in the moonlight during 
the hot season, as well as Vaisnava and other idols, prolongs life, and gazing at other 
objects is for realising their falseness.% It also seems that gazing at gems can bring 
about the ability to see whether they are fake or genuine. 


Various wholesome foods (pathya), which are said to have been taken from a physician’s 
book (vaidyagrantha), are prescribed in the Hathabhydsapaddhati.®4 It also contains the 
following advice on diet, which seems consistent with the theme of cultivating 
indifference (vairdgya) that is a feature of the section on vajrolimudra (see section 8.6): 


Eating should be done very quickly. The taste of foods, etc., and their 
imperfections should not be noticed. One should eat food as though it 
were medicine. 


8.5 Pranayama 


The Hathabhyasapaddhati teaches eight breath retentions (kumbhaka), which are to be 
performed after the practice of the satkarma and for accomplishing the ten mudras.% 
The eight are siryabhedana, ujjayi, sitkara, sitali, bhastrika, bhramari, mirccha, and 
kevalakumbhaka. On the whole, their descriptions are consistent with the kumbhakas of 


62 Hathabhyasapaddhati f. 24v, Il. 5-8 (strimukham tu visayatyagabuddhya nirikset || candrasya niriksanam 
netrasantyartham akdasaniriksanam amalapraptaye usne candrikayam chayaniriksanam dayurvrddhyartham 
vaisnavadimartiniriksanam itaravisayaniriksanam mithydtvapratyayartham || nirikset ] emend. : nirikset Codex. 
niriksanam | emend. : niriksanam Codex. amalapraptaye ] emend.: atmalapraptaye Codex. -niriksanam ] emend. : - 
niriksanam Codex. vaisnavadi | emend.: vesnavadi Codex. -niriksanam ] emend. : -niriksanam Codex. -niriksanam | 
emend. : -niriksana- Codex). 


63 Hathabhyasapaddhati f. 24v, ll-8-9: ‘Success at trataka occurs when one can ascertain [the authenticity] of gems, 
etc., seeing [them] in regard to their fakeness and genuineness’ (ratnadipariksa dustapadarthe pariksd susthupadarthe 
pariksa bhavati iti tratakasiddhih || ratnadipariksa ] emend. : ratnadapariksa Codex. pariksa ] emend. : pariksa Codex. 
pariksa ] emend. : pariksa Codex. trataka- ] emend. : Srataka Codex.) 


64 Hathabhydsapaddhati f. 23r, |. 7 ([...] ityadini vaidyagranthe prasiddhani pathyani). 


65 Hathabhydsapaddhati f. 23r Il. 8-9 (bhaksanam tu atitvarayda kartavyam [||] annadinam rucir na grahya vaigunyam ca na 
grahyam [||] ausadhavad annam bhufijita || annddinam ] emend. : annadinam Codex. ausadhavad ] emend. : 
ausadhavand Codex). 


66 Hathabhydsapaddhati f. 24v, ll. 10-11 (karmasatkabhydsanantaram dasamudrasiddhaye astavidhakumbhakan kuryat). 
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the Hathapradipika.*’ Nevertheless, the Hathabhydasapaddhati teaches a unique method 
called ‘moving all the winds’ (sarvavayucadlana) as a preliminary practice to the eight 
kumbhakas:® 


Having inhaled and inserted the jaw in the pit of the throat, one should 
do a kumbhaka. In the kumbhaka, [the yogin should] take up the two 
regions of the abdomen, [which are] above the buttocks and below the 
two bones called the ribs [that are] below the stomach. He should hold 
the air in the abdomen by contracting the pelvic floor (adhara); take the 
air into the chest by contracting the throat; perform pascimatandsana and 
belch. Then, he should exhale. By practising thus, he becomes capable of 
doing the eight kumbhakas.°° 


The above passage appears to be describing the application of the three locks (bandha), 
which are taught in the section on mudras. Although the bandhas are not named in this 
section, it seems that the abdomen, throat, and pelvic floor are manipulated in the 
same way as uddiyana-, jalandhara-, and milabandha, in order to move the breath from 
the abdomen to the chest. One can infer that this is done in a seated posture, before the 
yogin adopts pascimatanasana.” Some kind of forced internal movement of the breath 
ensues, followed by the exhalation. 


87 The obvious exception is the exclusion of plavini and the inclusion of kevala, which is not considered to be one of 
the eight kumbhakas in the Hathapradipika, but is the result of practising the eight. Other peculiarities include 
sitkara being done when one is about to yawn and marccha appears to involve the manipulation of semen (bindu), 
but the description of mircchd is unclear because the relevant text has been corrupted. Mirccha usually means 
‘swooning’ or ‘fainting.’ 


68 Hathabhydsapaddhati f. 24v, ll. 13-14 (astavidhikumbhakasiddhaye sarvavayucalanabhyasah karyah || -calanabhydsah 
karyah ] diagnostic conj. : -ca@+anavirbhdvakaryah Codex. This conjecture is based on the reference to 
sarvavayucalana[-Jabhydse on f. 25r |. 4). 


6° Hathabhyasapaddhati f. 24v, |. 14 - 25r, 1. 3 (ptirakam krtva tadanantaram hanum kanthakipe nivesya kumbhakah 
kartavyah [||] kumbhakante kukseh adhah vankrisamjfasthini tadadhah sphicopari udarapradegau tau ardhvam nitva 
adharakuricanena udare vayum grhitva kanthasankocanenaiva hrdaye vayum aniya pascimatanam asanam krtva udgaram 
kuryat || pascad recayet || evam abhyasena astakumbhakayogyata bhavati || hanum kantha- ] emend. : hanukatha- Codex. 
kukseh ] emend. : kuksah Codex. vankrisamjfasthini ] conj. Barois : karikrasamjfasthini Codex. sphicopari | diagnostic 
conj : sphicasamjfiakau Codex. ardhvam | emend. : irdhva Codex. nitva ] corr. : nitva Codex. adharakuficanena | 
emend. : adharam kucanena Codex). 


70 This posture is described at Hathabhyasapaddhati 48, f. 11r: ‘Having extended the legs like a stick, the yogin 
should hold the big toes with the hands, fix the forehead on the knees, and remain thus. This is 
pascimatandsana’ (dandavad bhiimau caranau prasarya hastabhyam angusthau dhrtva janipari lalatam vinyasya tisthet || 
pascimatandsanam bhavati ||48|| dandavad | Codex : dandad Sritattvanidhi. caranau ] Codex : carnau Sritattvanidhi. 
jantpari ] Sritattvanidhi : janupari Codex. pascimatandsanam bhavati | conj. : omitted in Codex, Sritattvanidhi). 
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8.6 Mudra 


The ten mudras taught in the Hathdabhydsapaddhati are named Sakticalana, vajroli, 
mahamudra, mahdabandha, mahavedha, milabandha, uddiyana, jalandhara, khecari, and 
viparitakarani. The Hathabhyasapaddhati’s teachings on these mudras are largely 
consistent with those of the Hathapradipika. The exceptions are sakticalana, which has 
been simplified,71 and khecari and vajroli insofar as both are described in greater detail. 
In fact, the account of vajrolimudra is the most extraordinary of its kind in any 
premodern yoga text.72 


According to the Hathabhydsapaddhati, the practice of khecarimudra should begin when 
the nose, ears, and eyes have been cleaned with probes.73 Over a dozen different blades 
(Sastra) are enumerated for cutting the fraenum, such as the ‘sun blade’ (siryasastra) 
made from the black pepper shrub, the ‘moon blade’ (candrasastra) from rock salt, 
Dhanvantari’s blade from yellow myrobalan, Rudra’s blade in the form of a spike (sila), 
Ganapati’s blade in the form of a hatchet (parasu), and so on.74 Also, finger nails (nakha) 
and hair (roma) can be used for this purpose.75 Making the blade and cutting the 
fraenum are explained, as well as the techniques of stretching (dkarsana), moving 
(calana), milking (dohana), and reverse rubbing of the tongue (viparitagharsana). When 


71 Hathabhyasapaddhati f. 25v, ll. 6-9: ‘When the channels are purified because of the [practice of] the asanas, the 
satkarmas, and the eight kumbhakas, [the yogin] should draw in the breath by way of the downward moving 
vitality (apana), take it as far as Brahma’s aperture (at the top of the head), do a kumbhaka, and exhale by way of 
apana. If the whole practice is done in this way, everything is accomplished. This is Sakticalana’ (4sanasatkarmdasta- 
kumbhakaih nadinam suddhatve sati apanena vayum akrsya brahmarandhraparyantam nitva kumbhayitva apanena 
virecanam kartavyam [||] evam abhyasaparyantam krtam cet sarvam sidhyati iti Sakticalanam || -karmasta-] emend. : - 
kamasta- Codex. apanena corr. : apanena Codex. akrsya conj. : dsya Codex. apanena corr. : dpdanena Codex. virecanam 
corr. : viracanam Codex). 


72 For a comprehensive overview of premodern teachings on vajroli, see Mallinson 2018. 


73 Hathabhydsapaddhati f. 29r, ll. 6-7 (salakabhih nasikakarnanetrarandhrani samgodhya khecaryarambhah karyah || 
khecaryarambhah | emend. : khecaryaram Codex). 


74 Hathdabhydsapaddhati f. 29r, ll. 7-11 (tannasartham tacchedanartham sastrani kuryat || krsnamariceh sastram 
saryagastram || saindhavasya candragastram || haritakyah dhanvantarigastram || salakaram rudragastram || parasvakaram 
ganapatigastram || hirakasya indragastram || elaya brahmasastram || dhanvantari- ] emend. : dhanvari- Codex. 
parasvakaram | emend. : parasakaram Codex). A manuscript of the Khecarividya (W1 in Mallinson 2007, 44) lists 
sixteen different names of blades for cutting the fraenum and some of them are the same as those in the 
Hathabhyasapaddhati. 


75 Hathabhydsapaddhati f. 29r, ll. 14-15 (nakhakrntanam nakha§gastram || romakrntanam romasastram). 
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the tongue has been inserted in the nasopharyngeal cavity, a breathing practice, which 
begins with Sakticalana, is performed.76 


The section on vajrolimudra begins with a definition of vajroli as ‘having drawn air 
through the opening of the penis, one should take it up to the cranial aperture 
(brahmarandhra).’”7 Various preparatory practices are given for this mudra, beginning 
with the insertion of stalks of distinct vine plants and probes made of various 
substances into the urethra as deep as ten finger-breadths for up to three hours, which 
causes the yogin acute discomfort, disorientation, and a sharp pain in the bladder. The 
yogin is advised to sing the names of god to endure this.78 He then inserts a stalk as 
deep as twenty-four finger breadths into the urethra. This causes further acute pain, 
burning fever, and fear of death. He is helped by attendants (samraksaka) and the text 
prescribes several remedies for the fever, such as lying on a bed of purified ashes,79 
taking a herbal brew,80 and embracing a woman, so long as he does not get aroused.81 


‘Churning the hole’ (chidramanthana) refers to inserting a probe into the urethra and 
moving it around. Then, a hollow tube (nalika) is inserted. Much detail is given about 


76 Hathabhyasapaddhati f. 30r, ll. 1-5: ‘Having rubbed the tongue with the tip of the thumb, it should be placed in 
the cavity [above the uvula]. [When] the breath has reached as far as the throat because of [practices,] such as 
Sakticdlana, he should take it through the cavity into the aperture between the eyebrows and fix it [there]. 
However, he should exhale the breath through the anus, when it has turned [downwards]. [Then,] he should take 
it in again’ (arigusthagrena gharsita kuhare jihva sthapayitavyd || Sakticalanadind kanthaparyantah vayur dagato [']sti sa 
vayum kuharamargena bhrirandhre nayet sthapayet punah viparitam vayum gudena recayet || punah grhniyat || gharsita ] 
emend. : gharsita Codex. sthapayitavya ] emend. : sthapitavyd Codex. viparitam ] emend. : viparitam Codex. vayum ] 
emend. : vayuh Codex. gudena | emend. : gudana Codex). 


77 Hathabhyasapaddhati f. 25v, ll. 9-10 (atha vajrolih || medhradvarena vayum akrsya brahmarandhraparyantam nayet [||] 
vajrolih bhavati). 


78 Hathabhyasapaddhati f. 25v, 1. 12 - 26r, 1.1 (dasangulaparyantam pravistayam chidre ghatikamuhurtayamardha- 
ydamaparyantam paryayena dine dine samraksayet [||] liriganadyam ativedana bhavati [||] varam varam bhramanam bhavati 
[||] bastipradese Silo bhavati [||] sa bhagavatsamkirtandadina saheta || sa ] emend. : sah Codex). 


79 Hathabhydsapaddhati f. 26r, ll. 6-9 (ptirvavad vedanatisayo bhavati [||] anakhasikhaparyantam atisantapajvaro bhavati || 
sddhakasya marddibhayam utpadyate || sddhakasamraksakaih dhiram dhartavyah [||] jvaranivrttaye 
vastrasodhitabhasmasgayyayam sayet [||] -santapa- ] emend. : -santava- Codex. maradibhayam ] emend. : maradibhayam 
Codex. dhiram ] conj. : dhiradhartavyah Codex. vastra- ] emend. : nastra- Codex). 


80 Hathabhydsapaddhati f. 26r, ll. 9-12: ‘Having steeped washed rice in water, one should put one karsa of 
sandalwood and three palas of candied sugar in one prastha of this water. One should drink three handfuls. In the 
middle of the day one should drink it two or three times. One will urinate frequently’ (dhautatandulagadham 
udakam krtva prasthamatrodake candanam karsamatram ksiptva palatrayamitam khandasarkaram ksiptva culukatrayam 
pibet || divasamadhye dvitrivaram pibet || varam varam matrayet || -tandula- ] corr. : -tandula- Codex. karsa ] emend. : 
karga Codex. -mitam ] emend. : -mitaé Codex. varam varam | emend. : varam Codex). 


81 Hathabhyasapaddhati f. 26r, ll. 12-13: ‘For quelling fever, he should embrace a woman. If his penis is aroused, he 
should not embrace her’ (jvarasantyartham striyam dlirigayet || lingasphurane sati ndlirigayet). 
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the length and substances out of which the tube can be made. The yogin moves air in 
and out of the tube thousands of times by contracting the lower abdominal muscles.®2 It 
is supposed to give the yogin the strength of a lizard, which enables him to take air up 
into the bladder until it puffs out like a pigeon’s throat.83 Also, the nalika can be used to 
draw herbal concoctions into the body. Recipes of several concoctions are given. 
One cures boils (visphota)84 and the others strengthen or cleanse the urethra 
(antarnadi).85 However, the main aims of drawing air through the tube are to quell the 
yogin’s carnal desires and to prevent the loss of semen. 


Many extraordinary details are provided in the description of the practice of vajroli 
itself. The yogin begins by simulating the movements of sex with his hips, moving them 
in space until he is close to ejaculation. Then, he inserts the nalika, and draws air into 


82 Hathabhyasapaddhati f. 26v, ll. 4-6 (nalikam lingachidrena bastau pravesya bastim akuficya bahyavayum grhniyat tyajet 
[|[] evam varam varam sahasradvisahasratrisahasram abhydsam karyat || nalikam ] emend. : nalika Codex. pravesya ] 
emend. : pravisya Codex. bastim ] emend. : mastim Codex. -vayum ] emend. : vayam Codex. varam varam | corr. : 
varam vara Codex). We have understood the term basti in this passage to mean the lower abdomen. 


83 Hathabhydsapaddhati f. 26v, ll. 7-8: ‘The strength of a lizard arises. Having brought about the strength of a lizard, 
he should take [air] up into the bladder. It [puffs out] like the throat of a pigeon’ (saratakabalam bhavati || 
saratakabalam krtva bastipradegam tirdhvam anayet [||] paravatakantham bhavati || anayet ] emend. : dcayet Codex). 


84 Hathabhydsapaddhati f. 26r, ll. 10-16: ‘The yogin should draw water in through the tube. Having ground up a 
thorny leaf (i.e., Flacourtia sapida) and having put some turmeric in it, he should add fresh ghee and a dash of salt. 
Having filtered it through a cloth, he should heat a small amount of this water and suck it through the tube. The 
boils will ripen. Then, having taken some bark of the neem tree, ground it with water, filtered it through cloth, he 
should let it sit for up to a day. It becomes concentrated and very smelly. It should [then] be drawn through the 
tube. The boils are drained’ (nalikaya udakagrahanam kuryat || kantapatram pesayitva tanmadhye kim cit haridram 
ksiptva sadyah[-]goghrtam lesamatram saindhavam ksipet [||] vastrena samsodhya tajjalam alpam usnikrtya nalikaya 
grahyam [||] visphotah pakvah bhavanti || picumandasya atah tvacam aniya udakasahitam pesayitva vastrena samsodhya 
ekadinaparyantam sthapayet [||] sarasah atigandhir bhavati [||] nalikaya grahyah [||] visphotah virecanam prapnuvanti [||] 
saindhavam ] emend. : saidhavam Codex. usnikrtya ] emend. : usnikrtya Codex. grahyam ] emend. : grahya Codex. 
tvacam | corr. : tvacam Codex. -paryantam ] corr. : -paryanta Codex). 


85 Hathabhyasapaddhati f. 27r, ll. 1-5: ‘The decoction of laksa (see below) should be drawn in [through the tube. By 
taking it] the urethra is cleansed. Having ground the leaves of the medini plant, put some catechu in it. Having 
filtered it through cloth and drawn it in [through the tube], the urethra becomes firm. Having made a decoction 
of tsennat and Terminalia chebula (chebulic myrobalan), [the yogin] should draw it in. It expels impurities from 
the urethra’ (laksakasayah grahyah [||] antarnadih suddha bhavati || medinipatrani pesayitva tanmadhye kim cit khadiram 
ksiptva vastrena samsodhya grhitva antarnadi drdha bhavati ||tsonamukhitharitakikasayam krtva grhniyat [||] 
antarnadyah malaniskdsanam bhavati || medini ] emend. : medini Codex. cit ] emend. : ci Codex. antarnadi ] emend. : 
artanadi Codex. haritaki ] emend. : haritaki Codex. grhniyat antarnddyah ] corr. : grhniyat atanadyah Codex. 
malaniskasanam ] emend. : malaniskasasanam Codex. bhavati ] emend.: bhava Codex). The term laksa is defined by 
the Monier Williams dictionary as ‘obtained from the cochineal or a similar insect as well as from the resin of a 
particular tree.’ In Hindi, laksa means lac, shellac, or the lac insect; laksataru/laksavrksa is the flame of the forest 
tree (Butea frondosa), parna in Sanskrit, which has strong associations with the soma concoction; laksaprasadana is 
the lodha tree (Symplocos racemosa). Thanks to Matthew Clark for this observation. The term sonamukhi may be 
Hindi for the senna plant. Matthew Clark has suggested it may be related to sonamakkhi (Hindi), meaning pyrites. 
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the bladder to prevent the loss of semen.’ Further on, he is instructed to think of the 
beautiful qualities of a woman, before looking, standing near, touching, embracing, and 
having sex with a real one.8? The yogin progresses through these stages so long as he is 
not aroused, in which case he must stop and insert the nalika. He develops the capacity 
to stop the downward flow of semen with an exercise of repeatedly stopping and 
releasing the flow of urine and faeces when excreting.8* He then has consensual sex 
with a wild and lustful woman, progressing to the point where he can have sex with 


86 Hathabhydsapaddhati f. 27r, ll. 5-10: ‘Having supported [himself] on both knees, having crossed both arms on the 
chest, [the yogin] should move the region of the hips as though at the time of sex, going up to the point just 
before ejaculation. This is the [practice] of sex in space. Having repeatedly drawn in air, he should extract the 
tube. This is the [practice of] taking out the tube. After practising with the tube, he should draw in air with a 
probe. By these techniques, the body becomes very thin. (janubhyam avanim avastabhya bahi parasparam hrdaye 
baddhva katipradegam ratisamayavad viryacalanam maryadikrtya calayet [||] akasamaithunam bhavati [||] vayum grhitva 
grhitva nalikam niskdsayet || nalikaniskasanam bhavati || nalika[-]abhydsanantaram salakaya vayur grahyah || etair 
abhydsair atikrgam Sariram bhavati || viryacalanam maryddikrtya ] emend. : viryacalanamarydadi krya Codex. vayur ] 
emend. : vayu Codex). 


87 Hathabhyasapaddhati f. 27r, |. 12 - 27v, |. 3: [The yogin] should himself recite a description of the beautiful 
qualities of women, that has been composed by a sensual poet. This is the [practice] of describing the beautiful 
qualities of women. When [reciting] this description does not stimulate him, he should look at a woman. When he 
[can do this and] remain cool, he should stand near a woman. Then, when that has no effect, he should touch her 
hand, etc. Then, when that becomes futile, he should embrace her. Then, when that has no effect, he should hug 
her so that heat arises excessively. When embracing has no effect, he should touch [her body,] including her 
breasts. When that has no effect, he should penetrate her. This is the [practice] of looking at a woman, 
etc.’ (visayasaktakavina krtam strigunavarnanam svatah mukhena kartavyam || strigunavarnanam bhavati || varnane 
nistejaske jate stryavalokanam bhavati || tac chitile strisamipe sthatavyam || tat tucche jate hastadisparsah kartavyah || tad 
vitathibhate aliriganam karyam || tad vitathe jate gadham gharmo yatha bhavati tatha aglesah karyah [||] aslese vyarthe sati 
adkrodasthane spargah karyah || tadvyarthibhite pravegah karyah || stryavalokanadi[-Jabhyasah || stryavalokanam ] 
emend. : strydvalokanam Codex. tacchitile ] emend. : tachitile Codex. tat tucche ] emend. : tatuchi Codex. tadvitathe jate 
] emend. : dvitathijate Codex. gharmo ] emend. : gharmau Codex. aslesah ] emend. : aglesah Codex. karyah ] emend. : 
kayah Codex. aslese ] emend. : aslese Codex. tadvyarthibhiite emend. : tavyarthibhiite Codex). 


88 Hathabhydsapaddhati f. 27v, ll. 10-13: ‘Drawing up of semen is [now] taught. At the time of defecation, [the yogin] 
should stop defecating and emit urine. At the time of urination, he should stop urinating and defecate. [In this 
manner,] he should release his urine little by little and his faeces little by little’ (@rdhvam bindor akarsanam kathyate 
|| hadanasamaye hadanam nirudhya mitrotsargah karyah || miitranasamaye matram nirudhya hadet || kim cit kim cin 
mutram tyajet || kim cit kim cid gatham tyajet || bindor ] emend. : bindur Codex. kimcit kimcid ] emend. : kimcitakimcita 
Codex. kimcid ] emend. : kicit Codex). 
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sixteen women a day without losing his semen.8? If this overexertion causes an 
imbalance in his system, he is advised to drink urine through his nostrils.%0 If he does 
lose some semen during sex, he is instructed to rub it into his body along with the 
perspiration.%! On the whole, the main aim of the practice is to cultivate complete 
detachment (vairagya) towards women and steadfast celibacy by retaining semen (and 
not, it seems, in regard to abstaining from sex).°? 


9. The Sritattvanidhi in Relation to the Hathabhyasapaddhati 


As noted above, it is certain that the Sritattvanidhi was composed sometime between 
1810 and 1868, and most probably after 1850. It is a textual and pictorial compendium of 
divine iconography and iconometry illustrated with 1,888 painted miniatures and 458 
drawings. It contains technical instructions for artists on painting gods, goddesses, and 
mythological figures,%3 and is divided into nine nidhis (‘treasures’) entitled 1) Saktinidhi, 
2) Visnunidhi, 3) Sivanidhi, 4) Brahmanidhi, 5) Grahanidhi, 6) Vaisnavanidhi, 7) Saivanidhi, 8) 
Agamanidhi, and 9) Kautukanidhi. As mentioned, it is in the seventh nidhi, the Saivanidhi, 
that we find descriptions of dsanas identical to those of the Hathabhyasapaddhati. We 


89 Hathabhydsapaddhati f. 28r, ll. 1-9: ‘Then, he should have sex with a lustful woman. He should not lose his semen. 
He should draw back semen that is moving out. If it does not go upwards by drawing it [thus], then he should 
insert the tube and draw in air. Then, he should have sex with a lustful, excited, and beautiful woman and lead his 
semen upwards. He should avoid a woman without sexual desire and choose one who has it. In regard to sex with 
women, he should never do it by force. When the practice has become steady, he should have sex with sixteen 
women every day. By practising thus, his semen is raised and he draws in sexual fluids. He becomes indifferent 
towards women and his celibacy becomes steadfast’ (tada sa kamastriya saha ratim karyat [||] bindum na patayet || 
patantam bindum akarsayet [||] akarsanena yadi nordhvam gacchet tada nalikam pravesya vayum grhniyat || punah 
sakamayd unmattaya suriipaya striya saha ratim kuryat bindum trdhvam anayet || gatamadam striyam tyaktva samadam 
grhniyat || strisu rativisaye balatkaram na kuryat || evam abhydse drdhe jate sodasastribhih saha ratim kuryad divase divase 
|| evam abhyasena irdhvabindur bhavati || raja{-]akarsanam ca bhavati || strivisaye vairagyam bhavati || 
drdhabrahmacaryam bhavati || patantam ] emend. : patatam Codex. akarsanena ] emend. : akarsanena Codex. grhniyat ] 
corr. : grhniyat Codex. surtipaya striyd saha ] emend. : surapa stri Codex. drdhe ] corr. : dradhe Codex. -bindur ] corr. : - 
bindum Codex). 


°° Hathabhydsapaddhati f. 28r, Il. 9-10: ‘In order to quell an imbalance caused by [this] practice, he should drink 
urine through a nostril. He becomes free of all diseases’ (abhydsakrtavaisamyanivrttaye amarim nasarandhrena pibet || 
sarvarogyam bhavati || pibet ] emend. : bet Codex). 


°1 Hathabhydsapaddhati f. 28r, ll. 11-12: ‘During the practice, semen should never be lost. If it is lost, [the yogin] 
should rub it into his body along with the sweat’ (abhyasamadhye bindupatas tu naiva karyah [||] yadi pato gharmena 
saha ange marditavyah || karyah ] emend. : karyam Codex. pato ] conj. : jate Codex. arige ] emend. : age Codex). 


22 See footnote 89. 


93 Sjoman (1999, 41) notes that ‘The manuscript is a compilation of dhydnaslokas, meditation verses, probably 
compiled from the Puranas, describing the iconographic details of deities that are worshipped or meditated upon. 
In addition, it contains sections on games, animals, music, ragas, yoga and so on.” 
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have consulted two versions of the Sritattvanidhi’s Saivanidhi: a photographed copy of 
the illustrated manuscript from the Mysore Palace reproduced in Sjoman 1996, and a 
transcript of a manuscript held at the Oriental Research Institute, Mysore, made by the 
Institute’s staff in the 1970s. We were not permitted to consult the original manuscripts 
of either copy. There are significant differences between the introductions of the Palace 
Sritattvanidhi and the transcript of the ORI manuscript, some of which will be noted 
below. Two independent reports confirm that a third manuscript of the Sritattvanidhi 
was stolen from the Palace’s collection and sold to a private art collector in the United 
States.%4 


Sjoman notes the ‘curious’ divisions of the Sritattvanidhi’s dsana descriptions and the 
‘confusions in the text’, such as asanas being referred to anaphorically before they are 
described and illustrated (1996, 57). Pointing out the terse, mnemonic character of 
earlier textual dsana descriptions, he also notes that ‘there appear to be even greater 
defects in the text here that would lead one to assume that the scribe might not be 
familiar with the asana practices’ (1999, 58). Based on the manuscript(s) of the 
Sritattvanidhi alone, or indeed the presumption that the dsana section in the 
Sritattvanidhi represents an original, unique text, it would be impossible to account fully 
for these ‘defects’ and ‘confusions’. However, they can be convincingly accounted for by 
one of two hypotheses: 


1. The Sritattvanidhi is a redaction of the dsanas in the Hathabhydsa- 
paddhati, plus other asanas from one or more unknown sources. The 
descriptions of the Hathabhydsapaddhati’s dsanas remain largely 
unchanged in the Sritattvanidhi, but the process of redaction 
significantly changes the order of the postures. 


2. This work of reordering (and subsequent ‘confusion’) occurred during 
the composition of an earlier, intermediate source text, which provided 
an exemplar for the Sritattvanidhi. 


Given the existence of a manuscript of the Hathabhydsapaddhati in the Mysore Palace 
archives, the first hypothesis is more likely. Nonetheless, the rationale for the 
reordering of the postures of the Hathabhydsapaddhati remains a mystery, especially 
because the Sritattvanidhi does not arrange its dsanas as groups and sequences in the 
way that the Hathabhydsapaddhati does. Given that we know of no other lists of 
premodern dsanas that are sequential, this is perhaps not overly surprising. It may be 


°4 These sources wish to remain anonymous. Apparently, it was reported at the time in the local newspapers of 
Bangalore. 
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that the sequential nature of the original was of little importance to the compiler of the 
dsana section in the Sritattvanidhi (or intermediate source text) or indeed, as Sjoman 
surmises, that the scribe was simply not familiar with the dsana practices as described 
in the source text.9 


Another possibility we have considered to account for the rearrangement of the dsanas 
in the Sritattvanidhi is that the original folios of the Hathabhyasapaddhati (or another, 
similar source text) somehow got jumbled by the artist or scribe, and copied out in their 
new, and thereafter non-sequential, order. However, as we shall see, it is clear that the 
compiler of the Sritattvanidhi (or possibly an intermediate source text) in fact made a 
conscious, deliberate rearrangement of the source text’s dsanas, which was probably 
based on either a text (or texts) other than the Hathabhyasapaddhati or, perhaps, on his 
own prior knowledge of yoga, or that of close informants. It is unlikely that the 
reordering evident in the Sritattvanidhi is either accidental or a result of a compiler’s 
ignorance of dsana practice. 


In the introduction to the ORI transcript of the Sritattvanidhi, the first eighty dsanas of 
the Sritattvanidhi are said to be ‘principal’ (mukhya), because they are ‘appropriate for 
yoga’ (yogayogya). Those after eighty are said to be ‘additional’ or ‘secondary’ (adhika).9% 
The Hathabhydsapaddhati has only one hundred and twelve postures while the 
Sritattvanidhi has one hundred and twenty-two postures. Seven postures in the 
Sritattvanidhi’s ‘principal’ dsana list (Sritattvanidhi 64, 75-80) are common, seated poses 
that, unlike many of the Hathabhyasapaddhati’s postures, are well attested and appear in 


°5 However, it is also clear at times that the artist(s) of the Sritattvanidhi had more information on (what he 
believed to be) the execution of the pose than is revealed by the Sanskrit description. In many instances, the 
artist(s) added small details to the postures that are not mentioned in the descriptions of the 
Hathabhyasapaddhati, such as the hands pointing forward in mayirdsana (39), the hands placed beside the head on 
the ground in headstand (kapdlasana 45), the upward position of the head in Sasasana (28), and so on. However, 
perhaps, the most striking example is viratdsana (20) in which, according to the Hathabhyasapaddhati, the yogin is 
supposed to lift his torso up and down while sitting on the heels. This repetitive movement is almost impossible 
to do by oneself. The artist(s) of the Sritattvanidhi depicted a second person, who is not mentioned in the 
Hathabhyasapaddhati, assisting the yogin by holding his knees down, which would enable the yogin to perform the 
prescribed movement. We wish to thank Jacqueline Hargreaves for bringing this to our attention. 


96 Sritattvanidhi (ORI transcript, pp. 227-229): ‘[...] the others are virasana, padmdsana and siddhasana. [These] 
dsanas, which number eighty and are suitable for yoga, are principal. After that, vrsapadaksepasana, [...] and the 
other is kuttanatrayasana. [These] forty-two dsanas, taught thus in this text, are additional. For, all of the yogdsanas 
have been arranged in a grid of pairs’ ([...] anyad virdsanam padmasanam siddhasanam tv iti | mukhyany asitisankhyani 
yogayogyasanani hi || atah param capi vrsapadaksepasanam tatha | [...] || trikutinasanam canydd ity evam adhikany api || 
pradarsitany dsanani dvicatvarimsad atra vai | yogdsanani sarvani dvandvardsimitani hi). We have assumed that 
trikutindsanam is an incorrect spelling of trikuttanasanam. 
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many premodern yoga texts.97 These postures do not appear in the Hathabhyasa- 
paddhati, and have either been 1) added to the Sritattvanidhi from a different yoga text, 
or 2) added to an exemplar from which the Sritattvanidhi was more or less exactly 
copied. If the first proposition is true, the addition of these particular postures strongly 
suggests that the reordering of the original text’s postures was a conscious and 
intentional choice by the redactor of the Sritattvanidhi, who perhaps knew of another 
yoga text (or texts) in which these yogdasanas were given primacy and who thought it 
important to include them. The introduction to the Sritattvanidhi from the Mysore 
Palace declares that these eighty ‘principal’ postures are all found in scripture on yoga 
(yogasdastra).98 As we demonstrate in the next section, it is probable that this choice has a 
precedent in an intermediary text known to the compiler of the Sritattvanidhi and 
identified in a related work called the Sankhyaratnamala as the Hathayogapradipika. 


Regardless of whether hypothesis one or two (stated above) is the case, we know that 
seventy-three of the eighty ‘principal’ dsanas of the Sritattvanidhi were originally 
extracted from the Hathabhydsapaddhati,99 and the ‘additional’ dsanas placed together at 
the end without significant reordering.1°° As we shall see, the numbers corresponding 
to the ordering of the postures in the Sritattvanidhi have been written in the left and 
right margins of the Mysore Hathabhydsapaddhati (see section 2.3, above, and section 11, 
below), which supports the case that it was the compiler of the Sritattvanidhi who did 
the work of extraction and reordering of the Hathabhyasapaddhati, rather than the 
compiler of an earlier text that became the exemplar for the Sritattvanidhi. 
Furthermore, by identifying which of the Hathabhydasapaddhati’s dsanas correspond to 
the ‘additional’ dsanas of the Sritattvanidhi, as shown in Table 1, we can see clearly how 
the compiler of the Sritattvanidhi has constructed his text. The substantially successive 
order of the secondary dsanas proves that the source text is in roughly the same order 


97 These postures are: 64. yogdasana, 75. sukhdsana, 76. simhasana, 77. bhadrasana, 78. virdsana, 79. padmasana, and 80. 
siddhasana. Padmasana is in the Hathabhydsapaddhati, but it is part of the description of uttanakirmdsana (19) and is 
not a separate pose. The Sritattvanidhi’s seated postures 75-80 are listed in Patafijalayogasastra 1.46 and described in 
Sankara’s commentary, the Patafjalayogasiitrabhdsyavivarana. In Hathapradipika 1.34, siddhdsana, padmasana, 
simhdsana, and bhadrasana are said to be the best four asanas. Apart from padmasana, descriptions of these 
postures may vary from one text to another. The other postures in the Sritattvanidhi which are not in the 
Hathabhyasapaddhati are: 120. kuttanatraydsana, 121. yogapattdsana, and 122. afijalikasana. For a discussion of 
kuttanatrayasana, see footnote 8. 


%8 Sritattvanidhi (Sjoman 1999, plate 1) (yogasanam yogasastramatram jrieyam asitidhd). 
°° The names of the postures included among the Sritattvanidhi’s principal asanas can be seen in Table 2. 


100 Tt is noteworthy that that the Palace Sritattvanidhi omits the ‘additional’ dsanas from the list in its introduction, 
while the list in the introduction to the transcript of the ORI manuscript includes them. 
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as the Hathabhydsapaddhati (which would not be obvious simply from the fact that the 
dsana descriptions are the same in both texts). 


HAP STN (Secondary) STN (Principal) 
1 81 
2-6 Me16.1 3.2 
7 82 
8-9 10, 21 
10 83 
11 4 
12 84 
13-18 7, 8,17, 5,9, 6 
19-20 85-86 
21-29 21, 20, 12, 14, 13, 15, 18, 24, 23 
30 87 
31-36 25, 26, 27, 29, 30, 28 
37-38 88-89 
39 32 
40 iia 
41-42 34, 40 
43 90 
44-46 gosta? 
47-51 114, 113, 107-109 
52-53 33, 36 
54-55 112,115 
56-61 35) 44) 45) 37,43, 47 
62-64 91-92, 116 
65 48 
66 ley 
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HAP STN (Secondary) STN (Principal) 
67-68 41,50 
69 93 
70-72 73, 46, 52 
73-74 94,118 
75-77 63151557 
78 95 
79-81 22, 5562 
82-86 106, 96-97, 110, 119 
87-89 69, 61, 56 
90 98 
91 54 
92 
93-95 39, 63, 65 
96-98 99-101 
99-104 49, 71, 60, 72, 67, 66 
105-106 102-103 
107-108 59, 68 
109-110 104-105 
111-112 70, 74 


Table 1: Sritattvanidhi’s ordering and division of Gsanas compared to the Hathabhyasapaddhati. 


For example, the first of the non-principal dsanas in the Sritattvanidhi is 
vrsapddaksepasana (81), which is the first dsana in the Hathabhydsapaddhati. 
Hathabhydsapaddhati 2-6 are classed as ‘principal’ in the Sritattvanidhi. The second non- 
principal dsana, marjdrottandsana (82), is number 7 in the Hathabhydsapaddhati. 
Hathabhydsapaddhati 8-9 correspond to ‘principal’ dsanas in the Sritattvanidhi, and 
Hathabhydsapaddhati 10 (markatasana) is the third principal dsana in the Sritattvanidhi 
(83). This pattern holds for Sritattvanidhi postures 81-89. Sritattvanidhi 90-105 follow the 
Hathabhyasapaddhati’s sequence (i.e., the numbers never run backwards), but they are 
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interspersed with other postures, not all of which exactly follow the Hathabhydsa- 
paddhati’s order. 


This gives us an insight into how the compiler of the Sritattvanidhi used the 
Hathabhydsapaddhati as a ‘donor’ for his manuscript, extracting seventy-three postures 
from it, adding seven from elsewhere, and designating them as ‘principal, but 
substantially reordering them according to either another sastra or his own lights (and 
therein losing the sequential nature of the Hathabhydsapaddhati). In contrast to this 
considered process of reordering, he seems to have mechanically extracted the 
remainder from this text and placed them at the end as ‘additional dsanas,’ thus 
(perhaps unwittingly) preserving the order of some poses as they appear in the 
Hathabhydsapaddhati. 


10. The Sankhyaratnamala and the Hathayogapradipika 


The Sritattvanidhi’s notion that there are eighty ‘principal’ postures is reflected in 
another text called the Sankhyaratnamala, which was completed in Mysore on Thursday, 
29th March, 1849 CE, according to a note in the descriptive catalogue of the Mysore 
Oriental Research Institute.1°1 The Sankhydratnamala is a lexicon whose lists are 
arranged numerically according to the total number of items that they contain. For 
example, the auxiliaries (arga) of astangayoga are listed under the number 8. The 
Sankhyaratnamala is reportedly cited in the Grahanidhi, which is the fifth nidhi of the 
Sritattvanidhi. This would mean that it predates the seventh nidhi (i.e., the Saivanidhi), in 
which the dsanas appear.19 If this is true, the Sankhydratnamala is therefore not derived 
from the Sritattvanidhi.10 


In the Sankhyaratnamala’s manuscript, the first forty-four dsana names are listed in two 
columns on folio 356b, while the remainder are on folio 357a. Thirty of the dsanas on 
folio 357a are listed in two columns and the last six in one. This unusual layout is 


101 Column 14 of Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts by Malleddevaru et al. (1987, 462-63) states saumya, 
caitra, Su 5 guruvara, which can be understood as ‘Thursday, on the 5th lunar day, in the bright half of the month 
caitra in the year, saumya [in the 60 years’ cycle of Jupiter].’ As far as we know, only one copy of this work was 
made, so we assume this date refers to the date of its composition. It is likely that the last nidhi of at least one of 
the Sritattvanidhis has similar information, but we have not been permitted to view the original work by those 
institutions which hold them. 


102 This information has been provided by the Mysore Oriental Research Institute, but we have not been able to 
verify this ourselves by viewing the manuscript. 


103 Furthermore, in instances where the text of the Hathabhydsapaddhati has omitted the name of a posture, the 
artist of the Sritattvanidhi has supplied a name in red ink. If the compiler of the Sankhyaratnamala had copied from 
the Sritattvanidhi, one would expect these supplied names also to occur there, which they do not. 
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reproduced below in Table 2. The postures in the Sankhyaratnamala’s manuscript are not 
numbered. However, we have added in square brackets the corresponding dsana 
numbers in the Hathabhyasapaddhati and the Sritattvanidhi. 


Folio 356b, Columns 1 & 2 


yogasanagalu hathayogapradipikayam 


parighdsanam [HAP 2] [STN11] dhvajdsanam [HAP 13]  [STN7] 

parasvadhasanam [HAP 3] [STN6]  vrkdsanam [HAP 8] [STN 10] 
anantdsanam [HAP 4] [STN1]  naukasanam [HAP 11] [STN 4] 

7 [HAP 56 - 
ankusasanam [HAP 5] [STN3] valraea called [STN 35] 
(cakrasana) eee 

uttanasanam [HAP 6] [STN2] matsydsanam [HAP 105] [STN 14] 
triktitasanam [HAP 9] [STN 21] gajasanam [HAP 25] [STN 13] 
narakasanam [HAP 14] [STN 8]  rksdsanam [HAP 27] [STN 18] 
langalasanam [HAP 86] [STN17] rathasanam [HAP 29] [STN 23] 
paryankdsanam [HAP 16] [STN5]  sasasanam [HAP 28] [STN 24] 
kandukdsanam [HAP 18] [STN6]  ajasanam [HAP 31] [STN 25] 
drsaddsanam [HAP 21] [STN 19] kakdasanam [HAP 33] [STN 27] 
lunthandsanam [HAP 22] [STN 20] bakasanam [HAP 35] [STN 30] 
saratdsanam [HAP 23] [STN12] khadgasanam [HAP 41] [STN 34] 
taraksvasanam [HAP 26] [STN 15] saldsanam [HAP 42] [STN 40] 
catakasanam [HAP 32] [STN 26] Syenasanam [HAP 44] [STN 38] 
tittiryasanam [HAP 34] [STN 29] sarpdsanam [HAP 46] [STN 42] 
bharadvajasanam [HAP 36] [STN 28] cakrasanam [HAP 90?] [STN 35] 
mayirdsanam [HAP 39] [STN32] malasanam [HAP 57] [STN 44] 
kapalasanam [HAP 45] [STN31] hamsdsanam [HAP 58] [STN 45] 
baddhapadmasanam [HAP 52] [STN 33] pdasasanam [HAP 61] [STN 47] 
kukkutasanam [HAP 53] [STN36] grahdsanam [HAP 68]  [STN50] 
vanardsanam [HAP 59] [STN37] kubjasanam [HAP 72]  [STN52] 
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parvatasanam 
padukasanam 


dvisirsdsanam 
utpidasanam 


vimalasanam 


kapotasanam 


tandavasanam 


harindsanam 


musaldsanam 
garudasanam 
parosnydsanam 
varahdsanam 


svastikdsanam 
dhanurdsanam 


siddhasanam 
asvasadhandsanam 
ucchirsakdsana 
urnanabhydsanam 
trnajalikasanam 
uttandsanam 


trivikramdsanam 


[HAP 60] 
[HAP 67] 


[HAP 71] 


[HAP 75| 


[HAP 76 - 
called 
vimandsana] 


[HAP 77] 


[HAP 80] 


[HAP 87] 


[HAP 88] 
[HAP 93] 
[HAP 94] 
[HAP 104] 


[HAP 107] 
[HAP 51 - 


unnamed] 
[HAP -] 
[HAP 70] 
[HAP 65] 
[HAP 99] 
[HAP 101] 
[HAP 112] 


[HAP 81] 
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Folio 357a, Columns 1 & 2 


[STN 43] 
[STN 41] 


[STN 46] 


[STN 53] 


[STN 51] 


[STN 57] 
[HAP 80] 
[STN 55] 
[HAP 87] 


[STN 109] 


[STN 80 
[STN 73 


[STN 48 


[STN 60 


[STN 74 


] 
] 
] 
[STN 49] 
] 
] 
] 


[STN 62 


Sankvdsanam 
dhruvdsanam 


ustrasanam 


danddsanam 


Sukdsanam 


krauficdsanam 


vrntasanam 


vajrasanam 
Savasanam 
yogasanam 
padmasanam 
sukhdsanam 


simhdsanam 
bhadrasanam 


virasanam 


[HAP 79] 
[HAP 89] 
[HAP 91] 
[HAP 95 - 


unnamed] 


[HAP 100] 


[HAP 103] 


[HAP 102] 


[HAP 108] 


[HAP 111] 
[HAP 
[HAP 


= 
sll 
[HAP -] 
[HAP -] 
[HAP -] 


[HAP -] 


Table 2: Sankhyaratnamdla’s dsana list on folios 356b and 357a compared with the Pune 
Hathabhyadsapaddhati (HAP) and the Sritattvanidhi (STN). 


[STN 22] 
[STN 56] 
[STN 54] 


[STN 65] 


[STN 71] 


[STN 67] 


[STN 72] 


[STN 68] 


[STN 70 


[STN 64 


] 
] 
[STN 79] 
[STN 75] 
[STN 76] 
[STN 77] 


[STN 78] 
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Under the number 80 in the Sankhyaratnamala, there is a list of eighty dsanas. Why the 
Sankhyaratnamala should consider the dsanas to be eighty in number, instead of the 
more common eighty-four, is not entirely clear. However, it cites the Hathayogapradipika 
as the source for this list.104 If a text by the name ‘Hathayogapradipika’ was indeed the 
source of this group of eighty postures, then its section on dsana must have been 
substantially different to the fifteenth-century Hathapradipika, sometimes erroneously 
referred to as the Hathayogapradipika,1> which contains only fifteen dsanas. As seen in 
Table 2, the Sankhyaratnamdla’s list includes the common seated postures that are in the 
Sritattvanidhi (64, 75-80), with the exception of padmdasana (Sritattvanidhi 79). These 
postures are not in the Hathabhydsapaddhati. Their inclusion in the Sankhyaratnamala 
may indicate, then, that the Hathayogapradipika’s section on dsanas is at least a partial 
redaction of the postures in the Hathabhydsapaddhati in so far as seventy-three of its 
eighty postures have the same names as those in the Hathabhydsapaddhati, many of 
which are unique among yogasastras. It may be 1) that the Hathayogapradipika had only 
eighty dsanas (as opposed to the Hathabhydsapaddhati’s one hundred and twelve); 2) that 
the Hathayogapradipika foregrounded eighty of a larger collection; or 3) that the 
compiler of the Sankhyaratnamala extracted seventy-four postures from the 
Hathabhydsapaddhati and added six seated postures from another source. The last 
proposition is only possible if the Sankhyaratnamala’s claim that its eighty postures all 
come from the Hathayogapradipikd is not true.19% Whichever of these three possibilities is 
in fact the case, and at whichever stage the work of redaction took place, the important 
point is that the ultimate principal source of the Sankhyaratnamala’s dsanas, with the 


104 Sankhyaratnamala, f. 356b (80 yogdsanagalu hathayogapradipikayam). 


105 Three of the four colophons of the Jyotsna (a nineteenth-century commentary on the fifteenth-century 
Hathapradipika) refer to the root text as the Hathayogapradipika (Aiyangar 1972, 72, 121, 181, 185). Also, there are 
many catalogue entries under the name Hathayogapradipika, which may reflect the colophons of the manuscripts 
being reported (Kaivalyadhama Research Department 2005, 531-543). In modern English print publications, the 
title Hatha Yoga Pradipika probably occurs for the first time with C.R.S. Ayangar’s translation for the Theosophical 
Society of 1893. Panacham Sinh’s translation for the Sacred Books edition of 1915 continues this trend, as do 
many later print publications, with the exception of Kaivalyadhama’s 1970 critical edition. Subsequently, this title 
becomes standard in popular yoga instruction, including in perhaps the most influential of modern postural yoga 
manuals, B.K.S. Iyengar’s Light on Yoga (1966). 


106 It is possible that the compiler of the Hathayogapradipika intended eighty-four dsanas but only included eighty 
in a list, which is not an uncommon problem with lists in Sanskrit works. Another simple, if rather unsatisfying, 
explanation of why there are eighty asanas in the Sankhydaratnamala is that the idiosyncratic number system of the 
dictionary meant that the entry 84 was already taken (by the 84 siddhas) and that therefore another position had 
to be found for the dsanas. If such simple pragmatism is the explanation, it would strengthen the argument that it 
was the Sankhyaratnamala’s compiler who made the redaction of the eighty postures from a text (ie., the 
Hathayogapradipika) that is similar or identical to the Hathabhyasapaddhati. 
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exception of seven seated postures, can be shown to be the Hathabhydsapaddhati (as we 
shall show in more detail below). 


It is likely that a manuscript of the Hathayogapradipika still exists in the Mysore Palace 
archives, because Sjoman (1999, 57) states that he viewed a work by this name which is 
‘a compilation of yoga texts in an illustrated manuscript in the Palace Library,1°7 [and 
which] contains the one hundred and twenty-one dsanas found in the Sritattvanidhi as 
well as others.’ He states, ‘It is not possible to determine whether [the 
Hathayogapradipika] is earlier or later than the Sritattvanidhi (1999, 63 n. 23).’108 However, 
given that the Sankhyaratnamala definitely predates the Sritattvanidhi, and that its 
source is the Hathayogapradipika, we can in fact be certain that the Hathayogapradipika 
predates the Sritattvanidhi. Sjoman’s assertion also lends support to the view that the 
Hathayogapradipika contains more than eighty postures. 


As shown in Table 2, all of the Sankhyaratnamala’s dsanas occur in the Sritattvanidhi and 
seventy-three of these are in the Hathabhydsapaddhati. Furthermore, almost all of the 
Sritattvanidhi’s ‘principal’ asanas correspond to the Sankhyaratnamala’s list of eighty, 
which is explicitly attributed to the Hathayogapradipika. 1 If this attribution is true, then 
it is more probable that the Sritattvanidhi’s compiler knew and drew from a yoga text, 
such as the Hathayogapradipika, rather than a dictionary (kosa), like the 
Sankhyaratnamala, because the Sritattvanidhi’s principal dsanas are said to derive from 
scripture on yoga (yogasastra).110 Whether one reads the columns of Sankhydratnamdla’s 
list horizontally or vertically, the order of its dsanas does not correspond to that of the 
principal postures in the Sritattvanidhi. The significance of this difference is uncertain 
because there is nothing to suggest that the compilers of the Sankhyaratnamala or 
Sritattvanidhi intended to record a particular sequence of the postures. Nonetheless, it 
does suggest that each list was created by different compilers. We will now discuss why 
these different compilers are likely to have used the same source text, namely the 
Hathayogapradipika. 


107 This is the Sarasvati Bhandar Library, which Sjoman refers to as ‘the private library of His Late Highness Sri 
Jayachamrajendra Wodeyar’ (1996, 40). 


108 However, since it was written in the Kannada script, Sjoman was unable to read the manuscript, but was told 
that its name was the Hathayogapradipika. He did not make any copies or reproductions of it (p.c. 5th December, 
2017). 


109 Posture 71 of the Sankhydratnamala, dhanurasana, corresponds to posture 109 of the Sritattvanidhi, and is the 
only one of the Sankhyaratnamala’s list of eighty postures that is relegated to the non-primary, ‘additional’ group 
by the Sritattvanidhi. 


110 See footnote 98 for the reference in the Sritattvanidhi. 
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As we can see from Table 2, with the exception of only one posture, sankvasana 
(Sritattvanidhi 22; Sankhyaratnamdla 11), the first thirty-seven of the Sankhyaratnamala’s 
dsanas in columns 1 and 2 on folio 356b are the same (albeit in a different order) as the 
first thirty-eight of the Sritattvanidhi. In fact, only four dsanas on the next folio (i.e., 
357a) of the Sankhydratnamala figure among the Sritattvanidhi’s first forty-four 
postures.!1 These correspondences suggest that the compilers of the Sankhyaratnamala 
and Sritattvanidhi used the same source text. However, it could not have solely been the 
Hathabhydsapaddhati because this work does not include the seated postures (e.g., 
siddhasana, virdsana, bhadrasana, etc.) that are common to the Sankhydratnamala and 
Sritattvanidhi. Therefore, it seems most likely that the eighty principal postures of the 
Sritattvanidhi and those of the Sankhydratnamdla were taken from the same source, 
which was identified by the latter as the Hathayogapradipika. 


To summarise our analysis so far, we can conclude that there were two different 
compilers for the Sritattvanidhi and the Sankhydratnamaila, that they both used the same 
source (i.e., the Hathayogapradipika) but for some reason arranged the dsanas in a 
different order. Furthermore, given 1) the direct textual correspondence between the 
dsana descriptions of the Sritattvanidhi and the Hathabhyasapaddhati, 2) the explicit, 
declared borrowing of the Sankhydaratnamala from the Hathayogapradipika, 3) the fact 
that the eighty postures of the Hathayogapradipika are (with noted exceptions) drawn 
from a text similar to the Hathabhydsapaddhati, and 4) the Sritattvanidhi compiler’s 
evident familiarity with the declared source text of the Sankhyaratnamala (i.e., the 
Hathayogapradipika), it may well be that the Hathayogapradipika’s section on dsana is in 
fact similar to the Hathabhydsapaddhati’s; has seven more seated dsanas than the 
Hathabhydsapaddhati; is the source of the Sankhyaratnamala’s selection of eighty-dsanas; 
and is one of the source texts, if not the exemplar, for the Sritattvanidhi. 


11. The Mysore Hathabhyasapaddhati and the Sritattvanidhi 


Important in building our understanding of the relationship between the 
Hathabhydsapaddhati, Sankhyaratnamala, and Sritattvanidhi has been the recent discovery 
of an illustrated manuscript of the Hathabhydsapaddhati in the Mysore Palace archives, 
described in section 2.3. The discovery of this manuscript enables us to postulate with a 
high degree of probability that the redactor of the Sritattvanidhi used the 
Hathabhydsapaddhati as a source text. As noted in section 2.3, each dsana in the Mysore 


111 These four postures are sankvdsana (Sritattvanidhi 22; Sankhyaratnamala 46), garudasana (Sritattvanidhi 39; 
Sankhyaratnamdla 63), padukasana (Sritattvanidhi 41; Sankhya@ratnamdla 47), and parvatasana (Sritattvanidhi 43; 
Sankhydaratnamala 45). 
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manuscript has at least three different sets of numbers. The first set of numbers 
corresponds exactly with the numbering of the Pune manuscript, until the scribe of the 
Mysore manuscript repeats numbers 86 and 87. 


The second set enumerates the illustrations in ascending order up to 114, which is two 
more than the number of dsanas in the Pune manuscript. In fact, the last posture called 
sukhasana is not in the text of the Pune manuscript and its description is identical to 
that of the Sritattvanidhi (asana no. 75). Therefore, sukhasana may have been added to 
the Mysore Hathabhydsapaddhati manuscript before it was incorporated into the 
Sritattvanidhi.12 Although we have not had access to the folios containing asanas no. 
1-52, it seems likely that another posture, which may also be in the Sritattvanidhi, was 
added before dsana no. 53 (see footnote 8). 


The third set of numbers in the Mysore Hathabhyasapaddhati has been written in the left 
and right margins by a different hand in larger numerals than those of the first two 
sets. The third set corresponds to the number of each dsana in the Sritattvanidhi, the 
order of which, as noted, is different to that of the Hathabhydsapaddhati. Given their 
position, these numbers were probably added after the manuscript was scribed, 
perhaps by a person who was involved in compiling the Sritattvanidhi’s chapter on 
dsana. Up to this point, we have been unable to say with any certainty whether the 
Sritattvanidhi’s redaction of the Hathabhydsapaddhati’s dsanas into ‘primary’ and 
‘additional’ occurred at the time of the Sritattvanidhi’s composition or at the time of the 
composition of an exemplar from which the Sritattvanidhi copied, and which we are 
proposing is the Hathayogapradipika (because this is the stated source of the 
Sankhyaratnamala, and the Sritattvanidhi clearly follows the same source). The existence 
of these marginal numbers suggests, however, that this work of redaction occurred 
during the composition of the Sritattvanidhi. This does not, unfortunately, conclusively 
resolve the conundrum of the identity of the Hathayogapradipika and Hathabhyasa- 
paddhati, since the marginal numbers may reflect the order of the already redacted 
Hathayogapradipika, with the Hathabhydsapaddhati serving as a secondary reference for 
the Sritattvanidhi’s compiler. Also, it may have been the case that the Hathayogapradipika 
had only eighty postures and the compiler of the Sritattvanidhi used the 
Hathabhydsapaddhati to add another forty-two. While these last two possibilities seem 


112 Tt is also possible that sukhasana already appears in the unknown hyperarchetype from which the Mysore 
manuscript is copied. However, this is unlikely because the number of the descriptions of the asanas in the Mysore 
manuscript (i.e., the first set noted above) ends at 112. Also, given that the Sritattvanidhi has 122 dsanas and one of 
the additional dsanas in the Mysore manuscript has the same name and description as that in the Sritattvanidhi 
(viz. sukhdsana), it seems more likely that two dsanas were added to the Mysore manuscript from a source also 
used for the Sritattvanidhi, rather than sukhdsana being omitted from the Pune manuscript. 
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less likely, they should be kept in mind until more information on these manuscripts is 
brought to light. 


The Pune and Mysore manuscripts have different scribal errors and enough significant 
divergences in their readings to indicate that both descend from slightly different 
hyparchetypes of the text. For example, chatrasana and vimandsana in the Pune 
manuscript are called cakrasana and vimalasana respectively in the Mysore manuscript. 
As mentioned above, the Mysore manuscript may have two asanas which are not in the 
Pune manuscript, which indicates that the content of the former was redacted in ways 
not seen in the latter. In nearly all cases, errors in the readings of the Mysore 
manuscript are replicated in the Sritattvanidhi. However, there are a few instances 
where the redactor of the Sritattvanidhi has corrected poor readings and conjectured the 
names of missing postures in the Pune and Mysore manuscripts.113 This reveals that the 
compilers of the Sritattvanidhi attempted to fix some of the textual problems that had 
occurred earlier in the transmission of the Hathabhydsapaddhati. Therefore, the 
Sritattvanidhi’s compiler appears to have taken a more proactive, editorial role in 
compiling the chapter on dsana, which may support the argument that he was not 
simply copying from an exemplar. 


There is no doubt, therefore, that the Mysore Hathabhydsapaddhati manuscript was the 
source, or more precisely one of the direct sources, for the Sritattvanidhi. Lending 
further support to this is the likelihood that the artistically sophisticated illustrations 
of the Mysore Hathabhydsapaddhati provided a model for the very similar illustrations of 
the Sritattvanidhi. If, as we concluded in section 10, the Hathayogapradipika had at least 
seven seated dsanas that are not in the Hathabhydsapaddhati, then the Sritattvanidhi was 
probably created by supplementing the contents of the Hathabhydsapaddhati with 
material from the Hathayogapradipika, and deferring to the Hathayogapradipika for 
foregrounding the group of eighty principal dsanas. 


If the Hathayogapradipika’s section on dsana was substantially similar to the 
Hathabhydsapaddhati’s, one might ask whether the Hathayogapradipika was in fact the 
Hathabhydsapaddhati, with the additional content in the Sankhyaratnamald’s list being 
borrowed surreptitiously from elsewhere? If this were so, then one would have to 
assume one of the following: 1) the Mysore manuscript of the Hathabhyasapaddhati has a 
colophon or an additional statement that names the work as the Hathayogapradipika; or 
2) the Mysore manuscript was wrongly labelled and catalogued in the archive (as also 
happens to be the case with the Pune Hathabhydsapaddhati manuscript), under the title 


113 See footnotes 9 and 28, 
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Hathayogapradipika. The second possibility seems less likely in this instance because the 
redactors of the Sankhyaratnamala and Sritattvanidhi were clearly familiar with the 
content of the sources they were using. Moreover, if the Mysore Hathabhydsapaddhati 
was in fact the Hathayogapradipika cited in the Sankhydaratnamala, then the compiler of 
the Sankhyaratnamala’s attribution is not entirely true because at least seven of its 
dsanas were derived from elsewhere. 


As a conclusion to sections 9, 10, and 11, let us summarise our observations on the role 
of the Hathabhyasapaddhati in compiling the Sankhydaratnamala and Sritattvanidhi, and its 
likely relation to the Hathayogapradipika. Firstly, the Sankhyaratnamala identifies its 
source as the Hathayogapradipikad. Seventy-three of the dsana names in the 
Sankhyaratnamala correspond to the Hathabhyasapaddhati, and the order of the 
Sankhyaratnamdala’s dsanas appears to have been derived from a source text that was 
similar to the Hathabhydsapaddhati. Therefore, both the Sankhyaratnamald’s list and the 
Hathayogapradipika’s section on dsana are substantially similar to the Hathabhyasa- 
paddhati. Nonetheless, if the Sankhyaratnamala’s attribution is true, the Sankhydratna- 
mala and Hathayogapradipika have at least seven additional seated postures, which 
indicates that the Hathabhydsapaddhati was not the only source used for the 
Hathayogapradipika. 


Secondly, the Sritattvanidhi states that its eighty primary dsanas are drawn from a 
yogasastra. This primary group is almost exactly the same (though not in the same 
order) as the Sankhyaratnamala’s list. Therefore, the sastra to which the Sritattvanidhi 
refers can reasonably be identified as the Hathayogapradipika. The order of the 
Sritattvanidhi’s primary and additional dsanas shows clear traces of redaction from the 
Hathabhyasapaddhati. Furthermore, the marginal numbering in the Mysore Hathabhyasa- 
paddhati suggests that the compiler of the Sritattvanidhi worked with the 
Hathabhydsapaddhati. 


Finally, our research suggests that the Hathabhydasapaddhati’s section on dsana was the 
main source for the Sritattvanidhi and Sankhyaratnamala. If the Sankhydratnamala’s claim 
to derive all eighty of its postures from the Hathayogapradipika is true, then the names of 
postures that are unique to the Hathabhydsapaddhati entered the Sankhyaratnamala via 
the Hathayogapradipika. The Hathayogapradipika may be the source of the 
Sankhyaratnamala’s and Sritattvanidhi’s seated dsanas, which are not in the 
Hathabhydsapaddhati, and it may be responsible for the Sritattvanidhi’s foregrounding of 
eighty dsanas. Therefore, the chapter on dsana in the Sritattvanidhi is the result of 
combining the content of the Hathabhydsapaddhati with another text which might be 
called the Hathayogapradipika. 
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The above observations are depicted in Figure 5. 


Until we are able to consult the Mysore Hathabhydsapaddhati in its entirety, and the 
other illustrated sources we know to exist in the Mysore Palace archives, our 
concluding observations remain provisional. 


In section 13.1, we present one further piece of evidence for the existence of a 
secondary source from which the Sritattvanidhi is redacted and which may support our 
above observations on the Hathayogapradipika. 


12. The Vyayamadipike 


The Vyayamadipike, Elements of Gymnastic Exercises, Indian System (hereafter 
Vyayamadipike), written in Mysore by S.R. Bharadwaj and published in 1896, is a 
Kannada-language manual of physical education aiming at a ‘revival of the Indian 
gymnastics’ among school children (1896 [English preface], 1). The author proposes that 
the eighty-four exercises ‘may be found to be superior to the modern or western 
method’ because they require no apparatus.!4 The eighty-four exercises are divided 
into sections which include running, walking, hopping, and jumping exercises; types of 
staff (danda) postures; standing exercises for the legs; sitting exercises; exercises (called 
livi) which help to build the body and make it flexible and stable; further jumping 
exercises; and exercises for the joints and blood circulation. Although Bharadwaj states 
that he draws on Indian, English, and American authorities (1896, 2), the text may help 
us to discern some elements of older traditions of wrestling, gymnastics, and exercise 
that comprise his ‘revival.’ Sjoman identifies the Vyayamadipike as a record of ‘the 
Mysore Palace Gymnastics Tradition’ insofar as Bharadwaj’s teacher, Veeranna, was 
likely also the teacher of the Maharaja Nalvadi Krishnaraja Wodeyar from 1892 to 1901 
(1996, 53). Sjoman’s analysis of the text focusses on similarities between the 
Vyayamadipike and the dsanas taught in the Krishnamacharya tradition (on which see 
section 13.2), as represented in B.K.S. Iyengar’s 1966 publication Light on Yoga. However, 
several of the Vyayamadipike’s exercises are also similar to some of the more unusual 
dsanas in the Hathabhydsapaddhati that do not feature in the Krishnamacharya systems, 
which may point to a synthesis of gymnastics and yoga postures that predates the 
twentieth-century postural yoga revival. 


114 As noted by Singleton (2010, 85-86), the purported superiority of apparatus-free gymnastics exercises (such as 
those of P.H. Ling) over equipment-based systems (such as that of Archibald Maclaren) is a rhetorical trope widely 
found in physical culture writing of this period, particularly in India, and is echoed in later modern yoga manuals 
(for example, Iyengar 1966, 10). 
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For example, the Vydydmadipike’s ‘rolling on the wall’ exercise (1896, 35-36, no. 20), in 
which the student leans forward from a standing position and touches his chest against 
the wall, is very similar to the Hathdabhydsapaddhati’s ‘embracing [the wall] 
posture’ (dlingandsana),115 with the difference that in the Vyayamadipike the chest is 
rolled from left to right. The Vyayamadipike’s kiluputa, or ‘low jump’ exercise (1896, 44, 
no. 30), in which the student jumps up and touches the heels to the buttocks is the same 
as the Hathabhyasapaddhati’s ‘deer posture’ (harindsana).116 Other postures, such as the 
jumping exercises known as meluputa are suggestive of, if not identical to, the other 
jumping exercises of the Hathabhydsapaddhati’s standing sequence. The Vyayamadipike’s 
‘second gardam’ (1896, 55, no. 43) in which the student stands on his hands and touches 
his nose to the ground is similar to the Hathabhydsapaddhati’s ‘hawk 
posture’ (Syendsana).117 The Vyayamadipike also teaches mayirdasana (1896, 56, no. 44) and 
notes that this is the name of the posture in yoga texts (yogasastra). It is the only 
exercise that corresponds in name and form to an dsana from the 
Hathabhydasapaddhati,18 and the only one explicitly associated with yoga, which should 
perhaps not be overly surprising given the prominence of mayirdsana in many 
premodern yoga texts. 


The appearance of these exercises in a gymnastics manual of the late nineteenth 
century from Mysore may indicate either that Bharadwaj (or his teacher Veeranna) was 
familiar with the Hathabhydsapaddhati or, more likely, that the dsanas and exercises 
common to both were part of a wider tradition of yoga that included conditioning 
exercises of a ‘gymnastic’ nature.1!9 If this is the case, yoga’s association with exercise 
(vyayama) was well established by the time of the Hathabhydsapaddhati’s composition. 
And, as we shall see, the Mysore Palace yoga teacher of the 1930s, T. Krishnamacharya, 
inherited and developed this tradition, probably with direct reference to both the 
Hathabhydasapaddhati and the Vyayamadipike. 


115 Hathabhyasapaddhati 83; Sritattvanidhi 96. 
116 Hathabhydsapaddhati 87; Sritattvanidhi 69. 


117 Hathabhydsapaddhati 44; Sritattvanidhi 38. The main difference is that the second gardam is done against a wall, 
whereas Syenasana is done from free-standing handstand. 


18 Hathabhydsapaddhati 39; Sritattvanidhi 32. 


119 We propose this with the caveat that the terms ‘gymnastics’ and ‘conditioning exercises’ are anachronistic and 
may not reflect any comparable and distinct categories within Indian traditions. The Vyayamadipike’s use of these 
terms reflects the modern, western vocabulary of physical culture. 
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13. The Hathabhyasapaddhati’s Place in the Modern History of 
Hathayoga 


13.1 T. Krishnamacharya 


The Hathabhyasapaddhati may have a particular significance in the history of 
transnational yoga in the twentieth and twenty-first centuries insofar as it is one of the 
sources of the dsana section of the Sritattvanidhi, a text which itself appears as one of 
twenty-seven source texts of the 1934 book Yoga Makaranda by the famed yoga teacher 
T. Krishnamacharya (?1888-1989).120 As we shall see, there may also be reasons to 
suppose that Krishnamacharya was familiar with the Mysore manuscript of the 
Hathabhydsapaddhati examined above, as well as the other sources associated with the 
Hathabhydsapaddhati, such as the Hathayogapradipika. 


Krishnamacharya’s students have been highly influential in shaping the development of 
contemporary postural yoga practices around the world. During the 1930s and 1940s, 
Krishnamacharya was employed by the Maharaja of Mysore to teach yoga classes for the 
youth of the royal family, as well as evening classes for the general public at the 
Jaganmohan Palace. It was during this period of Krishnamacharya’s long teaching 
career that he developed a method of linking postures into groups of dynamic 
sequences. This dynamic sequencing is also evident in the early work of his student and 
brother-in-law B.K.S. Iyengar (1918-2014, founder of Iyengar Yoga),12! and especially in 
the groups of sequences taught by his student K. Pattabhi Jois (1915-2009) which have 
come to be known as Ashtanga Yoga, or Ashtanga Vinyasa Yoga. These systems and 
their offshoots have been second to none in providing a contemporary, global 
vocabulary for postural yoga orthopraxis (Singleton 2010). 


As well as the evident familiarity of Krishnamacharya with the Sritattvanidhi, we know 
of the existence of an album of dsana drawings in the possession of Krishnamacharya’s 
family which are strikingly similar to the illustrations in the Mysore 
Hathabhydsapaddhati and the Sritattvanidhi.122 Krishnamacharya’s grandson Kausthub 
Desikachar (2005, 65) states that the drawings were done by the daughter of 
Krishnamacharya's guru, Rammohan Brahmachari, with whom, according to his own 


120 Srivatsa Ramaswami, a senior student of Krishnamacharya, states that Krishnamacharya was in fact born in 
1892 (Ramaswami c.1978). 


121 An example of dynamic sequencing in Iyengar’s teaching can be seen between 12:57 and 14:28 in lyengar’s 
short film Samadhi (available here: https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=Ki9qos7dWTg), Accessed: March, 2017. 


122 Some of these drawings can be seen in the film Cent ans de béatitude available here: https://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=X_Hi4c8gpZ4. Accessed: March, 2017. Others are reproduced in Desikachar (2005). 
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account, Krishnamacharya studied for seven and a half years in a cave near Muktiksetra 
(also known as Muktinath) in Nepal, possibly between about 1914 and 1922.123 Some 
images from this album appear in K. Desikachar’s 2005 book on Krishnamacharya, The 
Yoga of the Yogi, as well as in the 1989 film Cent ans de béatitudes, made on the occasion of 
Krishnamacharya’s one-hundredth birthday (see footnote 122). 


Given the close similarity of the drawings in Krishnamacharya’s album to the 
illustrations in the Mysore Hathabhydsapaddhati and the Mysore Sritattvanidhi, it seems 
impossible that they could have been made by Rammohan’s daughter in Nepal, or for 
that matter by anyone who did not have access to the Mysore Palace archives. Sjoman 
suggests that Rammohan Brahmachari may in fact have lived in an ashram on the banks 
of the Gandaki river in Northern Karnataka, rather than near the river of the same 
name in Nepal as is suggested in Krishnamacharya’s biographies (1996, 66),124 in which 
case it is not inconceivable that Rammohan Brahmachari himself (and/or his daughter) 
may have copied the drawings from the Palace Sritattvanidhi. It is also possible that 
Krishnamacharya (and/or perhaps his own daughter), whom we know had access to the 
Palace Sritattvanidhi, copied the drawings and later attributed them—like so much else— 
to his time with his guru. 


However, as Jacqueline Hargreaves (forthcoming 2020) argues in her comparative study 
of these drawings with the Mysore Hathabhyasapaddhati and the Sritattvanidhi, it is more 
likely that this album represents an artist’s preliminary sketches based on the Mysore 
Hathabhyasapaddhati, for use in the preparation of the Sritattvanidhi. She also notes that 
Krishnamacharya’s album contains dsanas that are not found in the Hathabhyasapaddhati 
or the Sritattvanidhi, and surmises that there may be another, additional source that can 
account for the extra drawings in the Krishnamacharya album, as well as for the extra 
drawings in the Sritattvanidhi that do not feature in the Mysore Hathabhydsapaddhati. 
Although this is speculative, it may support the hypothesis that an additional 
illustrated source, perhaps called the Hathayogapradipika (or perhaps a different source 
altogether), was used to compile the Sritattvanidhi. 


123 David Gordon White has called into doubt this chronology, as well as other important aspects of 
Krishnamacharya’s sanctioned biographies (White 2014, chapter 12). 


124 Sjoman cites from the original preface to Krishnamacharya’s Yoga Makaranda (1934) which refers to ‘Sjt 
Ramamohan Brahmacari Guru Maharaj of Mukta Narayan Ksetra (Banks of the Gandaki)’ (1996, 61). Senior 
Ashtanga Yoga teacher Eddie Stern reports that K. Pattabhi Jois told him Krishnamacharya’s apprenticeship with 
Rammohan Brahmachari took place in the forests outside of Benares. (Comment on the blogpost “Yoga Korunta - 
unearthing an Ashtanga legend” in James Russell Yoga, 2015). Retrieved from: http://jamesrussellyoga.co.uk/blog- 
james-russell files/Yoga%20Korunta%20-%20unearthing%20an%20Ashtanga%20legend.html. Accessed: 
December, 2019. 
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13.2 The ‘Yoga Korunta’ 


Another suggestive link between Krishnamacharya’s postural yoga systems and the 
Hathabhydsapaddhati is the apparently lost text known as the Yogakurunta or Yogakuranti, 
frequently mentioned by Krishnamacharya, as well as by his student K. Pattabhi Jois, as 
an important source for their teaching (see Singleton 2010, 184-186). In 
Krishnamacharya’s book, Yogdsanagalu (‘Yoga Postures,’ 1941), which contains postural 
sequences similar to modern Ashtanga (Vinyasa) Yoga, a Yogakuranti is in fact named as 
the fourth of six sources, which also include (1) the Patafijalayogasittra, (2) the 
Hathayogapradipika, (3) the Rajayogaratnakara, (5) Upanisads related to yoga, and (6) 
things learned from his guru(s) and own experience (guropadesa mattu svanubhava). It is 
noteworthy that in the Yogasanagalu the Sritattvanidhi is no longer listed as a source, as 
it was in the Yogamakaranda of 1934.125 Among these six sources, it is only the fourth, 
the Yogakuranti itself, and the sixth (things learned from his guru(s) and his own 
experience) that can provide a credible source for the teachings on dsana included in 
the book.12 None of the others works are convincing sources for the postural 
component of Krishnamacharya’s book.127 Therefore, the Yogakuranti takes on a unique 
importance as the only potentially significant textual source for the dsana groupings in 
Krishnamacharya’s book. 


The name ‘Kurunta’ or ‘Kuranti’ is, of course, suggestive of the author of the 
Hathabhyasapaddhati, Kapalakurantaka. One of Krishnamacharya’s late students, A.G. 
Mohan, implies that Krishnamacharya told him the Yogakuranti was authored by the 
Korantaka mentioned in Hathapradipika 1.6.128 Similarly, as Jason Birch has speculated 


125 We might speculate that in the interim between the two books Krishnamacharya had recognised that the text 
he refers to as the ‘Yoga Kuranti’ was in fact the source of the Sritattvanidhi’s rearranged dsana section, and 
therefore no longer felt it necessary to acknowledge the Sritattvanidhi. If we are to take seriously the proposition 
that such a text was the inspiration for the postural sequences that Krishnamacharya was developing during the 
1930s and 40s, it would make sense that this was a text such as the Hathabhydsapaddhati in which the sequence- 
like structure is intact, rather than the Sritattvanidhi itself, in which no such sequences are discernible. 


126 Krishnamacharya may have known a chapter (no. 24) describing complex dsanas in the Rudrayamala 
Uttaratantra. This would only be possible if the Rudrayamala cited by Krishnamacharya in his Yogamakaranda is the 
same work as the Rudrayamala Uttaratantra (1999), which may or may not be the case. 


127 We have already noted the ambiguity of the title ‘Hathayogapradipika’ in the context of Mysore yoga traditions, 
insofar as it may refer either to the fifteenth century Hathapradipika or to an illustrated manuscript similar to or 
identical with the Hathabhydsapaddhati in the Mysore Palace archives. However, when Krishnamacharya refers to 
and quotes from the Hathayogapradipika in the Yogdsanagalu (as indeed elsewhere in his work), it is clear that he 
intends the Hathapradipika. Therefore, we can discount this text as the primary source for the dsanas he presents. 


128 ‘(Krishnamacharya] mentioned the Yoga Kuranta [sic] on occasion during my studies. The Yoga Kuranta was 
apparently authored by the yogi named Korantaka, who is mentioned in the Hatha Yoga Pradipika’ (Mohan 2010, 
45). 
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(Birch 2018 [2013], 141-142), it is possible that the Hathabhydsapaddhati could be the Yoga 
Kurunta—or a truncated version of it—cited by Krishnamacharya and Pattabhi Jois.129 
More recently, in response to the 2016 Kaivalyadhama edition of the 
Hathabhyasapaddhati, others (such as the scholar of yoga Manmath Gharote) have 
expressed similar views.130 In order to gauge the validity of such a view, it would be 
necessary to consider the degree of correspondence between the dsana sequences 
taught by Krishnamacharya in Mysore in the 1930s and subsequently by Pattabhi Jois 
(said to derive from the Yoga Kurunta) with the postural sequences of the 
Hathabhydsapaddhati. First, however, let us review what we know of the Yoga Kurunta. 


According to one of Krishnamacharya’s biographers, Krishnamacharya was advised by 
the famous Varanasi-based scholar Ganganath Jha that in order ‘to master yoga’ he 
should travel ‘beyond Nepal’ to meet his future guru (Srivatsan 1997, 27): 


In the Gurkha language there is a book called Yoga Kurantam [sic]. The 
book has practical information on yoga and health. If you go to Rama 
Mohana Brahmacari you can learn the complete meaning of the Yoga 
Sutra of Pataifijali. [...] The various stages of Patafijali’s Yoga Sitra were 
dealt with in that book. Various kinds of yoga practices were also 
described with great clarity. Only with the help of the ‘Yoga Kurantam 
[sic]’ could he understand the inner meanings and science of the Yoga 
Sutra. 


During the seven-and-a-half years that Krishnamacharya purportedly spent with his 
guru, he was made to memorise the entire Yoga Kurantam in the original language 
(ibid).131 Several elements in this statement would suggest that the Yogakuranti should 


129 We might also consider the possibility that Krishnamacharya amended the full title of the text 
(Kapalakurantakahathabhydsapaddhati) to distance it from the tantric associations of the name Kapalakuruntaka 
(kapala meaning ‘skull’). 


130 Birch (2013): ‘It could be possible that the Yogakurunta is another name for the Hathabhyasapaddhati or the 
original work from which the incomplete manuscript of the Hathabhyasapaddhati was extracted.’ In a personal 
communication to James Russell, Gharote writes: ‘It is possible to say that the text “Korunta” is actually “Kapala 
Kuaranta Hathabhyasa-Paddhati” because until now we have never came [sic] across any other text related to 
‘Kurantaka’ term rather than this text. So unless and until we have any other evidences, we have to accept that 
“Korunta” is actually “Kapala Kuaranta Hathabhyasa-Paddhati” (Comment on the blogpost “Yoga Korunta - 
unearthing an Ashtanga legend” in James Russell Yoga, 2015). Retrieved from: http://jamesrussellyoga.co.uk/blog- 
james-russell_files/Yoga%20Korunta%20-%20unearthing%20an%20Ashtanga%20legend.html. Accessed: 
December, 2019. 


131 Frederick Smith and Dominik Wujastyk have suggested that the word kuruntam (variously spelled karunta, 
korunta, kuranta, gurunda) is likely a Tamil (or other Dravidian) variant of the Sanskrit word grantha (which means 
“book”), rather than a Gurkhali term (see Singleton and Fraser 2013). 
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not be identified with the Hathabhydsapaddhati. Firstly, the Hathabhydsapaddhati is 
written in Sanskrit and not Gurkhali. Secondly, the Hathabhydsapaddhati does not have 
the kind of practical instructions for modifying dsana and pranayama for individual 
healing, sometimes using props, that Krishnamacharya’s grandson Kausthub Desikachar 
has declared are in the Yogakuranti (2005, 60), and that are characteristic of 
Krishnamacharya’s teaching (although health is arguably a concern in the 
Hathabhydsapaddhati’s satkarma section and in the references to some medicines in the 
vajrolimudra section). Nor, beyond the use of ropes and a wall (see below) are props 
employed in the dsana section of the Hathabhydsapaddhati. That said, it is worth 
remembering that in the absence of a concluding section, as well as a colophon, to the 
Hathabhydsapaddhati we have to assume that the text is not complete, and that other 
sections may have existed, some of which may have treated these topics. However, this 
is very unlikely because the dsana section of the Hathabhyasapaddhati is a complete, 
discrete unit in the text as we have it, and were such instruction to be found in the text, 
one would expect to find it there. Finally, the Hathabhyasapaddhati does not give any 
commentary on the Patanjalayogasastra, nor does it even mention it. 


The ‘Yoga Korunta’ was said by Krishnamacharya’s student K. Pattabhi Jois to be 
authored not by Korantaka but by the ‘rishi [rsi]’ Vamana, and to be the basis for the 
system that Jois popularised around the world under the name ‘Ashtanga 
Yoga’ (sometimes referred to as ‘Ashtanga Vinyasa Yoga’ with reference to the system’s 
distinctive linking of breath and movement, known as ‘vinydsa’).132 As Jois’s institute’s 
website puts it: 


Ashtanga Yoga is an ancient system of Yoga that was taught by Vamana 
Rishi in the Yoga Korunta. This text was imparted to Sri T. 
Krishnamacharya in the early 1900’s by his Guru Rama Mohan 
Brahmachari, and was later passed down to Pattabhi Jois during the 
duration of [sic] his studies with Krishnamacharya, beginning in 1927. 133 


We are not aware of any reference to Vamana as the author of the Yogakuranti in 
Krishnamacharya’s work, but it is nonetheless possible that Krishnamacharya (himself a 


132 In Ashtanga Yoga teaching, the term vinydsa is also colloquially used to refer to the dynamic series of 
movements that links one posture to the next (e.g., ‘sequential movement that interlinks postures to form a 
continuous flow’ (Maehle 2006, 294)), based on the movement of Ashtanga Yoga’s two distinctive versions of 
stiryanamaskara, with which the practice begins (see Singleton 2010, 182). Krishnamacharya claimed that the 
principle of vinyasa originates in Patajijali: ‘While practicing yogabhyasa, the variations of inhalation and 
exhalations are known as vinydsa. This is explained in Patafjalayogasatra 2: 47-48’ (Yogasanagalu, 103). In later 
teachings of Krishnamacharya, the term vinydsa is used in different ways. 


133 KPJAYI website. Retrieved from: http://kpjayi.org/the-practice/. Accessed: March 2017. 
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Srivaisnava) told Pattabhi Jois that this was the case. The Hathabhydsapaddhati clearly 
states that its author is Kapalakuruntaka, and contains no reference to Vamana, which 
may weaken the case that the Hathabhydsapaddhati is in fact a version of the Yogakuranti 
(notwithstanding that, as we have seen, at other times Krishnamacharya attributed the 
Yogakuranti to Korantaka). The statement suggests that Krishnamacharya knew the text 
by heart at the end of his apprenticeship with Rammohan Brahmachari and certainly by 
the time he began instructing Pattabhi Jois in Mysore around 1927, in which case the 
Yogakuranti could almost certainly not be identified with the source manuscript of the 
Sritattvanidhi contained in the Mysore Palace archives (i.e., the Hathabhyasapaddhati). In 
an account by Eddie Stern, one of Pattabhi Jois’s senior American students, 
Krishnamacharya—having already memorised the text during his apprenticeship with 
his guru—was told he could find the Yogakuranti in a library in Calcutta and spent some 
time there researching it between about 1924 and 1927 (Stern 2010: xvii). Therefore, it is 
possible that another text, which is comparable to the Hathabhydsapaddhati, exists (or 
used to exist) in Calcutta. Again, however, the fact that the Yogakuranti does not appear 
in the extensive source list of Krishnamacharya’s Yoga Makaranda of 1934 suggests that 
Krishnamacharya was not aware of a text of that name until later. 


Stern (in Jois 2010, xiii) has also stated: 


Korunta means “groups,” and the text was said to contain lists of many 
different groupings of asanas, as well as highly original teachings on 
vinyasa, drishti, bandhas, mudras, and philosophy [...] When Guruji 
[Pattabhi Jois] began his studies with Krishnamacharya in 1927, it was the 
methods from the Yoga Korunta that he was taught. Although the 
authenticity of the book would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to validate today, it is generally accepted that this is the source of 
ashtanga yoga as taught by Pattabhi Jois. 


Stern’s statement regarding the etymology of ‘korunta’ is interesting insofar as the 
Hathabhydsapaddhati is distinctive, if not unique, among premodern yoga texts in its 
grouping of dsanas (prone, supine, and so on). Furthermore, just as there are six dsana 
groups in the Hathabhydsapaddhati, there are six series in some taxonomies of Ashtanga 
Yoga.134 It is therefore feasible that the arrangement of a text similar to the 
Hathabhyasapaddhati was at least an inspiration for the dsana groupings of Ashtanga 
Yoga, if not its source. However, making this less likely is the fact that the series of 


134 However, the ‘original’ Ashtanga Yoga syllabus as taught by Pattabhi Jois to his first American students in 1974 
only had four series. (See https://grimmly2007.blogspot.com/p/asana-lists.html. Accessed: March, 2017.) We 
therefore should not make too much of this correspondence. 
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Ashtanga Yoga do not at all match, or even approximate, the particular adsana groupings 
of the Hathabhydsapaddhati. Moreover, while the Hathabhydsapaddhati contains probable 
sequences of dsanas, the text does not mention the term vinyasa, nor does it describe 
the kind of postural transitions or linked movement and breath that are associated with 
Krishnamacharya’s concept of vinydsa. Again, it may be that Krishnamacharya simply 
took initial or partial inspiration from it—in particular its use of positions that link 
postures—and, crucially, used it as a textual precedent to sanction his own, original 
vinyasa method.135 The Hathabhydsapaddhati does indeed contain original teachings on 
mudra (in particular vajrolimudra), as well as instruction on bandha, though there is no 
systematic instruction on drsti as a gaze-point within dsanas, nor is there any 
‘philosophy’ per se. Again, this could possibly be accounted for by the incomplete 
nature of the Hathabhyasapaddhati. 


While K. Pattabhi Jois does not refer by name to the Yogakuranti in his book Yoga Mala 
(first published in Kannada in 1962 and in English translation in 1999), he does cite its 
purported author, Vamana, on several occasions. In the first instance, with reference to 
pascimatanasana, Vamana—along with the authors of the Hathapradipika and the 
Gherandasamhita—is said to state that when the union of apanavayu and pranavayu 
occurs the ‘aspirant has nothing to fear from old age and death’ (Jois 2010, 30). No 
direct quotation is given. However, the practice of sarvavayucalana, unique to the 
Hathabhydsapaddhati and said to give the yogin the capacity to practise the eight 
kumbhakas (beginning with stiryabhedana), is performed in pascimatandsana. The pelvic 
floor is contracted, and the air is moved into the chest by contracting the throat: that is 
to say, the apana air is relocated to the site of pranavayu. There is no statement in the 
Hathabhydsapaddhati regarding fear of old age and death, but it is nonetheless striking 
that a similar procedure should be identified by Pattabhi Jois as deriving from the 
Yogakuranti. We might speculate that Krishnamacharya singled out this practice as 
deriving from the Yogakuranti, insofar as it was unique among the texts of yoga that he 
was familiar with, and conveyed it to Pattabhi Jois. 


The second time that Vamana is mentioned in Jois’s book (Jois 2010, 94), it is said that 
Vamana ‘speaks of Baddha Konasana as the greatest of the dsanas’: 


Baddhakonasane tishtan gudamakunchayet buddha [sic] gudarognivritthi 
[sic] syat satyam satyam bravimyaham [‘The wise one should retract the 


135 Krishnamacharya’s son, T.K.V. Desikachar, states: ‘In the beginning of [Krishnamacharya’s] teaching, around 
1932, he evolved a list of postures leading towards a particular posture, and coming away from it’ (Desikachar 
1982, 33). 
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anus while in Baddha Konasana as it wards off anal disease, this I declare 
is true’]. 


A posture by the name of baddhakondsana does not occur in the Hathabhyasapaddhati or 
the Sritattvanidhi, nor is it found in any premodern yoga texts. However, the posture 
known as baddhakondsana in the Krishnamacharya lineage and elsewhere today is 
probably quite old, and commonly referred to as bhadrasana. If indeed Vamana refers to 
baddhakondsana as the greatest dsana, he may be referring to bhadrasana (by the name 
baddhakondsana). We have been unable to trace this verse.136 


In the third instance—which is well known and frequently cited in Ashtanga Yoga 
circles—Vamana is said to insist on the importance of vinyasa in the practice of dsana: 


If the asanas and the Surya Namaskara are to be practiced, they must be 
done so in accordance with the prescribed vinyasa method only. As the 
sage Vamana says, “Vina vinyasa yogena asanadin na karayet [0 yogi, do 
not do asana without vinyasa]” (Jois 2010, 30).137 


This (metrical) verse does not appear anywhere in the Hathabhydsapaddhati, nor (as 
noted) does the term vinydsa. In fact, the term vinydasa is yet to be found in any text in 
the sense in which it is understood in Ashtanga Yoga prior to Krishnamacharya.138 
Neither is there mention of stiryanamaskara in the Hathabhydsapaddhati. It may well be 
the case that a comparable verse exists in a text of which we are unaware. If so, it has 
probably been reinterpreted to fit with Krishnamacharya’s and/or Jois’s reallocation of 
the term vinydsa within their systems of postural yoga, a reinterpretation that is 
reflected in the English translation of Jois’s Yoga Mala. The term vinyasa (like its 
synonym nydsa) usually refers, especially in tantric texts, to the installation of mantras 
into the body of the practitioner, often as a rite that is preliminary to further sadhana.139 
In this context, the verse would mean ‘one should not do dsana etc., (asanddin) without 
the installation of the mantras (vinydsayogena)’. Note that, pace Jois’s translation, the 
verse does not refer exclusively to dsana, but to ‘asana etc.,’ indicating that mantric 


136 In more standard transliteration this verse is written as follows: baddhakonasane tisthan gudam dakuficayed 
budhah | gudaroganivrttih syat | satyam satyam bravimy aham |. 


137 In more standard transliteration this verse is written as follows: vind vinyasa yogena dsanadin na karayet. 
138 See Mallinson and Singleton 2017, 482 n.26, and Birch and Hargreaves 2016. 


139 Note that ‘nydsayogena’ is found in several premodern works. For example, Brahmayamala 10.106 
(sadariganydsayogena ekabijaditam kramat | namaskarantasamyuktam datinam satkam uttamam); Jfandrnavatantra 
14.141 and Svacchandapaddhati p. 76 (anena nydsayogena trailokyaksobhako bhavet); and Nisvasakarika (IFP transcript 
T150) 1797 (pranavanydsayogena tritattvam karayed budhah). 
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vinydsa should here be understood as prerequisite to (or perhaps a concomitant part of) 
a sadhana that begins with dsana. It seems clear that Krishnamacharya has borrowed a 
common term and reassigned it to describe a principle of his own syncretic dsana 
system, and that the verse attributed to Vamana and cited by Pattabhi Jois (and 
subsequently his students) has been creatively construed to fit with the particularities 
of the dsana system that Jois learned from Krishnamacharya. 


Krishnamacharya’s vinydsa method is most likely derived from wrestling exercises like 
those described in the 1896 Mysore gymnastics manual, the Vyayamadipike. As noted 
above, it is probable that Krishnamacharya was familiar with this book, or at least with 
the wrestling, gymnastics, and exercise traditions on which it is based. The book 
describes several variations of a dynamic transitional movement between positions 
known as jhoku, performed from standing or sitting, in which the weight of the body is 
borne on the hands as it moves from one position to the next. A jhoku (1896, 29-31; see 
Figure 6) is first described as a prone back-bend (similar to the posture known as 
trdhvamukhasvanasana, ‘upward facing dog pose,’ in Krishnamacharya systems). It also 
seems to indicate a transitional movement between a crouching position with the arms 
extended and the face down (similar to a bent-legged variation of the posture known as 
adhomukhasvandsana, ‘downward facing dog pose,’ in Krishnamacharya systems),14° a 
plank position with bent elbows (similar to the position known as caturanga danddsana 
in Krishnamacharya systems), and the same prone back-bend (i.e., tirdhvamukha- 
$vanasana). Similar positions (including the crouching adhomukhasvanasana as a prelude 
to the ‘jump forward’) are, as noted, the key postural components of a vinydsa as it 
appears in Ashtanga Yoga. 


A jhoku is also mentioned as a transition into and out of the position called ‘scissor 
varase’!41 (1896, 56-57, no. 45; see Figure 7), which is similar to the posture called 
astavakrasana in Krishnamacharya systems. The movement begins in the prone 
backbend earlier referred to as jhoku (i.e., irdhvamukhasvanasana); the student is then 
instructed to ‘take a jhoku’ (viz. move to a caturangadandasana position and a bent- 
legged adhomukhaSsvanasana position), before lifting the feet off the ground, throwing 
the legs forward, and assuming scissor varase. Thereafter, the student throws the legs 
back again. This movement is the same as the vinyasa leading to and from astavakrasana 


140 The adhomukhasvanasana practised in Ashtanga Yoga is similar to gajasana in the Hathabhydsapaddhati (no. 25), 
insofar as the drsti is at the navel and the legs are straight. Gajasana also involves a repetitive dand-like movement 
which is similar in some respects to both the jhoku of the Vyayamadipike and the vinydsa of Ashtanga Yoga. This 
suggests that Krishnamacharya may have drawn on both versions. 


141 ‘Varase’ is a common wrestling term used for the various ways in which a wrestler might take down an 
opponent (we thank Prithvi Chandra Shobhi for this information). 
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Figure 6: A jhoku as depicted in the Vyayamadipike (Bharadwaj 1896, 31). 


Figure 7: Scissor varase depicted in the Vvayamadipike (Bharadwaj 1896, 57). 
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in Ashtanga Vinyasa Yoga, 14? and is reminiscent of the jumping into and out of postures 
that is the defining characteristic of vinydsa in Ashtanga Yoga more generally. 


Other exercises in the Vyayamadipike present jhoku as a transitional movement from a 
standing position to a hand-balancing or hand-standing position, perhaps similar to the 
vinyasa from standing—or ‘full vinydsa’—of Ashtanga Vinyasa. The term jhoku, then, 
appears to indicate a dynamic transitional movement from standing or sitting in which 
the weight of the body is carried on the hands. As a final example, the Vyayamadipike’s 
jhula exercise (1896, 61, no. 51), although it does not mention a jhoku, is identical to the 
posture known as lolasana in some Krishnamacharya systems (e.g., lyengar 1995, 116), in 
which the student sits in lotus posture (padmdsana), supports the weight of the body on 
the arms and swings the body backwards and forwards, before throwing the body 
backwards, or lifting up into a handstand, or into mayirdsana. Once again, such 
movements are reminiscent of vinydsas of Ashtanga Vinyasa Yoga.143 It may be the case, 
then, that Krishnamacharya’s vinydsa method is in fact derived from techniques from 
the wrestling traditions such as jhoku and dand, and perhaps directly from the text of 
the Vyayamadipike (in combination with Hathabhyasapaddhati itself).144 


13.3 Rope Postures and Modern Yoga 


As we have seen, one unusual and noteworthy feature of the Hathabhydsapaddhati is the 
section on ropes (rajjvasana), which contains ten postures. Ropes feature prominently in 
the teaching of Krishnamacharya’s student and brother-in-law B.K.S. Iyengar, who has 
had a perhaps unequalled influence on the way postural yoga is practised and 
understood globally today.45 In her book of 1983, Yoga: A Gem for Women, lyengar’s 
daughter Geeta describes seven rope postures, referring to the technique as ‘Yoga 
Kurunta,’ and translating kurunta as ‘puppet’ (the practitioner resembling a puppet on a 
string).146 The use of this term to refer to rope poses is unusual, and is not, as far as we 


142 An example of which can be seen here: https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=nPHTZ7Hc7Hg (at 32:10 to 33:13). 


43 See, for example, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=aUgtMaAZzWo (at 1:17:05) and https:// 
www.youtube.com/watch?v=LTknvzGsGE0 (at 34:10). Accessed: December, 2019. 


144 We are not the first to point out the correspondences between Krishnamacharya’s vinydsas and this text: 
Norman Sjoman has noted that the exercises of the Vyayamadipike ‘appear to be the primary foundation for 
Krishnamachariar’s vinyasa-s’ (1999, 53). 


45 Examples of rope work in Iyengar yoga can be seen in lyengar’s short film of 1977, Samadhi, available here: 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=Ki9qos7dWT¢ (at 10:24-11:00). Accessed: December, 2019. 


146 See also Birch 2018 [2013], 134 for a discussion of this reference. 
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know, used in this sense in the writings of Krishnamacharya and his other students, nor 
elsewhere prior to Geeta Iyengar. 


The appearance of ropes in yoga texts is not unprecedented, but it only begins to 
appear in yoga texts of the seventeenth to eighteenth-century (Birch 2018 [2013], 134). 
Prior to that, ropes were probably used in the practice of some types of tapas, such as 
the ‘bat penance’ (valgulivrata).147 However, as far as we know, the description of rope 
dsanas in the Hathabhyasapaddhati is the most extensive in any text before the modern 
period, and therefore the identification of rope practices as ‘Yoga Kurunta’ is intriguing. 
An image of Krishnamacharya’s yogasala at the Jaganmohan Palace from around 1933 
(reproduced in Sjoman 1999, 110) shows the presence of ropes hanging from the ceiling 
(as well as dumbbells, a chest expander, a rowing machine, and mirror), indicating that 
Krishnamacharya employed them as part of his yoga practice and teaching, and/or 
inherited them from a former occupant. One might reasonably speculate that 
Krishnamacharya told the young Iyengar that the rope poses came from the text that 
Krishnamacharya called the Yoga Kurunta, but that the young Iyengar understood the 
name to refer to the technique itself, and passed this usage on to his daughter. However, 
none of the standard rope postures in Iyengar Yoga correspond to any of the rope poses 
in the Hathabhyasapaddhati. Therefore, the strongest argument we can make in this 
regard is that the rope poses in a text similar to the Hathabhydsapaddhati may have 
initially inspired and sanctioned Krishnamacharya’s use of ropes, providing a textual 
precedent for his own innovations. 


13.4 The Relationship of the Hathabhyasapaddhati to Ashtanga Vinyasa Yoga 


The preceding examination puts us in a better position to reflect on the likelihood that 
the text that Krishnamacharya refers to as the Yogakuranti is related to the 
Hathabhydsapaddhati, and whether it can in any way be considered the source or 
blueprint for the postural sequences of Krishnamacharya and Pattabhi Jois. The 
strongest argument in favour of such an identification is that the Yogakuranti is said to 
describe groupings or sequences of postures, some of which require the use of rope, as 
does the Hathabhydsapaddhati. As noted, however, aside from the fact that both the 
Hathabhydsapaddhati and the modern sequences based on the Yogakuranti teach distinct 
groupings of sequential poses, the way the groups are categorised is not comparable, 
and this weakens the argument substantially. That said, however, a nine-fold taxonomy 
of yoga postures that appears in a work attributed to Krishnamacharya called 
‘Salutation to the Teacher’ does have some overlaps with the Hathabhydsapaddhati’s 


147 See Diamond et al. (2013, 207) and the cover of Mallinson and Singleton 2017 for art historical examples. 
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groupings, and includes standing, sitting, supine, and prone.148 Similarly, a subdivision 
of postures sometimes seen in Iyengar Yoga, which also includes standing, sitting, 
supine, and prone, probably reflects Krishnamacharya’s scheme.149 These groupings 
may, then, represent a taxonomy inspired and sanctioned by a text like the 
Hathabhyasapaddhati that was known to Krishnamacharya, but with his own significant 
additions. 


The dynamic nature of Ashtanga (Vinyasa) Yoga is also reflected in the dynamic nature 
of many of the postures of the Hathabhydsapaddhati. However, it is clear from a 
comparison of poses that the Hathabhyasapaddhati cannot really be considered a direct 
source for the sequences of Krishnamacharya’s Yogdsanagalu nor for the series of 
contemporary Ashtanga Vinyasa Yoga as taught by Pattabhi Jois. Neither the 
Sritattvanidhi nor the Hathabhydsapaddhati (nor any known premodern yoga text for that 
matter) teach the forms known in Ashtanga Yoga as stiryanamaskara A and B, with which 
the Ashtanga practice begins. Furthermore, the Hathabhydsapaddhati’s nomenclature is, 
for the most part, distinct from Krishnamacharya’s. Only eight of the 
Hathabhydsapaddhati’s one hundred and twelve postures are identical in name and form 
to postures in Krishnamacharya-derived systems. Five of those are, moreover, dsanas 
commonly found in other yoga texts.150 Nevertheless, the remaining three postures in 
which name and form are identical are much more unusual, suggesting that 
Krishnamacharya may have drawn on them in the formulation of his dsana system.151 


In addition, at least forty-one more of the Hathabhydsapaddhati’s poses are either the 
same as or closely related to postures taught in Krishnamacharya-derived yoga. Some of 
them are distinctive poses that we do not find elsewhere, and that are also 
characteristic of Ashtanga Yoga. Of particular note are vetrasana (Hathabhydsapaddhati 
17), an advanced posture which corresponds to the ‘catching the ankles’ phase of the 


48 The full list that appears on p.3 reads: ‘1. Standing, 2. Sitting, 3. Lying down (face upward) (face downward), 4. 
Sideways, 5. Topsy-turvy or head down, 6. Turning, 7. Jumping, 8. Pumping, 9. Weighting etc.’ The list is repeated 
on p.4 with examples of postures within each category. We would like to thank Anthony Grim Hall for making this 
document available through his website https://grimmly2007.blogspot.in/. Accessed: March, 2017. A pdf can be 
downloaded here: https://drive.google.com/file/d/0B7JXC_g3qGlWemJSRVhtLXFISVU/view. Accessed: March, 
2017. 


149 The subdivisions as laid out in Mehta et al. (1990, 12) are: Standing, Sitting, Twists, Supine and Prone, Inverted, 
Balancings, Backbends, Jumpings, Relaxation. See also De Michelis 2004, 234 n. 40. 


150 These are Hathabhyasapaddhati 39. mayttrasana, 52. baddhapadmdsana, 53. kukkutdsana, 105. matsyendrasana, 111. 
Savasana. 


151 These include a one-handed version of mayiirdsana (40. pangumayurdsana); a one-handed version of kukkutdasana 
(54. pangukkukutasana); and a squatting twist (61. pasasana). 
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standing backbend in the finishing sequence of Ashtanga Yoga,152 and to tiriang [sic] 
mukhottandsana in Iyengar Yoga; 153 luthandsana (Hathabhydsapaddhati 22) which involves 
a backwards roll movement comparable to the distinctive, backwards-rolling cakrasana 
movement of Ashtanga Yoga;154 bharadvajasana (Hathabhydsapaddhati 36) in which the 
practitioner lifts from a seated padmasana into a handstand, tentatively comparable to a 
transitional move sometimes added after suptavajrasana in the Ashtanga Yoga 
intermediate series; the (repeated) movement in kukkutoddandsana (Hathabhydsa- 
paddhati 37), similar to the (unrepeated) lifting movement from utkatdasana in Ashtanga 
Yoga (the pose is not named and is usually accompanied by the simple instruction 
‘up’);155 stilasana (Hathabhydsapaddhati 42) which corresponds to sayandsana, the sixth 
pose of the current ‘Advanced B’ series of Ashtanga Yoga;15° and prenkhdsana 
(Hathabhydsapaddhati 73), in which the body swings between the supporting hands 
(with legs straight), reminiscent of the characteristic ‘jump back’ and ‘jump through’ 
movements of Ashtanga Yoga.157 These poses are sufficiently distinctive and unique 
among yoga texts to suggest that Krishnamacharya may have derived them from the 
Sritattvanidhi and/or its source text(s). It is also striking that the final posture of the 
Sritattvanidhi, yogapattasana, is also the last of the (third and final) ‘proficient’ group of 
postures in Krishnamacharya’s Yogasanagalu. 


In conclusion, it seems reasonable to suppose that the Sritattvanidhi and a source text 
(almost certainly the Mysore Hathabhydsapaddhati and, perhaps, the Hathayogapradipika) 
provided some inspiration for Krishnamacharya’s experiments with the sequential 
ordering of yoga postures in the 1930s. If the Mysore Hathabhyasapaddhati proves to be 
identical or closely similar to the Hathayogapradipika in the Palace archives, it may be 
that Krishnamacharya chose the name ‘Yoga Kurunta/Kuranti’ (perhaps suggested by 
the text’s author) to disambiguate it from the Hathapradipika of Svatmarama, which by 
that time was also commonly referred to as the Hathayogapradipika (including by 
Krishnamacharya himself). It also seems likely, given the distinctive, unusual nature of 


152 An example of which can be seen here: https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=5jekZ6XiKAQ (3:00 to 3:20). 
Accessed: December, 2019. We are unaware of a specific name for this position used within Ashtanga Yoga. 


153 See plate 586 in Iyengar 1995, 419. The usual spelling of tiriang, meaning slanted, oblique, or crosswise, is 
tiryaka, tiryaga, or tiryaric. 


154 An example of which can be seen here: https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=aUgtMaAZzWO0 (at 57:56). 
Accessed: December, 2019. 


155 See https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=aUgtMaAZzW0 (at 28:06). Accessed: December, 2019. 


156 An example of which can be seen here: https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=nPHTZ7Hc7Hg (at 1:00:50). 
Accessed: December, 2019. 


157 See, for example, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=ErAhlKSct6g (at 1:00:51). Accessed: December, 2019. 
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some of the Hathabhydsapaddhati’s postures, that Krishnamacharya drew from one or 
both of these texts for some of the dsanas in his system, and that the prominence given 
to dynamic dsanas in these premodern works sanctioned some of Krishnamacharya’s 
own experiments with dynamic dsana practice by giving them textual authority. 


Nonetheless—as Krishnamacharya himself seems to acknowledge in his list of sources in 
the Yogasanagala—it is also probable that he brought a significant portion of his own 
experience to bear on these formulations, as well as inspiration from other sources, 
notably the Vyayamadipike. Moreover, it is clear that a text similar to the 
Hathabhydsapaddhati cannot have been the sole basis for the sequences taught by 
Krishnamacharya in Mysore in the 1930s and 1940s (at least as they are partially 
recorded in his books from that period), nor for the sequences which stem from them 
(with degrees of variation), taught today as Ashtanga Yoga. Nor can it be the case, if we 
are to believe the various statements made about it by Krishnamacharya, his family, and 
his students, that the Yoga Korunta is Krishnamacharya’s name for a text that is identical 
or nearly identical to the Hathabhydasapaddhati. 


Krishnamacharya was a complex figure who embodied, in many respects, the encounter 
of tradition with (colonial) modernity.158 As noted by Ikegame (2013), the political and 
social structures, education systems, and physical culture practices in Mysore at the 
time were deeply influenced (and indeed closely controlled) by the colonial powers,159 
and Krishnamacharya himself, a traditionally trained Brahmin, was also part of this 
modern, western-oriented milieu, even enjoying playing polo with the British.16° The 
yoga he taught in Mysore, while rooted in the Indian yoga traditions, was composite, 
syncretic and constantly evolving. His son T.K.V Desikachar notes that he ‘developed’ 
and ‘discovered’ new postures!6! and techniques (such as vinydsa)162 throughout his 


158 Something that is not apparent in the more hagiographic accounts of his life, e.g., Srivatsan 1997; Desikachar 
2005. 


159 A similar point is made by Sjoman (1999, 52). 


160 This information comes from a source close to Krishnamacharya who will remain anonymous here, but the 
veracity of whose account cannot reasonably be doubted. 


161 As T.K.V. Desikachar states in 1982 with regard to dasanas, “He continues to discover new postures, in fact I am 
unable to keep track of his new discoveries” (32). Claude Maréchal similarly declares, “A large number of postures, 
notably most of the standing postures, no doubt come to us directly from Prof. Krishnamacharya, who developed 
them in response to the needs of the modern age” (1989, 47, author trans.). See Singleton and Fraser (2013, 128). 


162 ‘In the beginning of [Krishnamacharya’s] teaching, around 1932, he evolved a list of postures leading towards a 
particular posture, and coming away from it’ (Desikachar 1982, 33). 
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teaching career. Innovation in practice was also sometimes encouraged in his 
students, 163 


We also know that one of the core principles of his teaching was the adaptation of the 
practice to meet the needs of the student (taking into consideration time, place, age, 
constitution, etc.). Also characteristic of him is the attribution of apparent innovation 
to purportedly ancient texts, such as the Yoga Rahasya, said to be by the medieval sage 
Nathamuni, but almost certainly composed by Krishnamacharya himself.14 If the 
Yogakurunti was originally a text nearly identical to the Hathabhydsapaddhati and known 
to Krishnamacharya (either through the Mysore Palace archives or elsewhere), the 
contents that he attributed to that text may have changed as his teaching developed. 
Therefore, statements by Krishnamacharya and his students about the contents of the 
Yogakurunti may not be the best method for assessing whether it could be a text 
comparable to the Hathabhyasapaddhati. 


14. Conclusion 


The Hathabhyasapaddhati was composed at a time when the literature on Hathayoga was 
changing significantly. The early texts on Hathayoga (i.e., twelfth to fifteenth century) 
were short, pithy works that taught relatively few techniques and provided only basic 
practical details. However, after the Hathapradipika was composed in the fifteenth 
century, larger works on Hathayoga were compiled that expounded on theory and 
praxis (Birch, forthcoming 2020). Some of these were more scholarly, such as the 
Hatharatnavali (seventeenth century), and others, like the Hathayogasamhita 
(seventeenth century) and the Hathabhydsapaddhati, were more praxis-orientated. The 
Hathabhydsapaddhati represents one of the culminations of this period of Hathayoga’s 
flourishing insofar as it contains extensive instruction on practice, in particular, of the 
yama-niyamas, complex dsanas, and two mudras, khecari, and vajroli, as well as some 
previously undocumented practical details on the satkarma, diet, and pranayama. In this 


163 An early student of Krishnamacharya in Mysore, T.R.S. Sharma, states: “Krishnamacharya believed in a kind of 
innovating. He believed in innovation. There was nothing like a set, fixed kind of postures. He always thought of 
innovations, variations. And he also thought of the constitution of the student. So he would not insist that 
everyone has to follow the same regimen, the same series of dsanas. Only thing is, he was very particular about 
stiryanamaskar. You start your yoga with siiryanamaskar. And after that, the world is free. You are free to sort of 
innovate on the postures” (From an interview with Andrew Eppler in the 2018 film Mysore Yoga Traditions, An 
Intimate Glimpse Into the Origins of Modern Yoga, at 16:15). 


164 A grep search of an e-text of Krishnamacharya’s Yoga Rahasya reveals that (except where they are cited) very 
few verses have been tacitly borrowed from other texts, suggesting that the text is to a large degree 
Krishnamacharya’s own composition. 
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sense, it is a true paddhati. Nevertheless, like the early texts of Hathayoga, this paddhati 
does not discuss doctrine or metaphysics, which suggests that it was intended as a 
trans-sectarian manual for those wanting to practise Hathayoga. 


In many respects, the discovery of the Hathabhyasapaddhati raises more questions about 
the history of yoga than it answers. How widespread in India was this particular system 
of yoga? Did it circulate among ascetics and householder practitioners as a practice 
notebook? And was this how it arrived in Mysore, where the Maharaja of Mysore 
commissioned his best artists to produce an illustrated manuscript based on it for the 
royal court? Do its unprecedented details indicate that this system of yoga was a 
somewhat innovative development in the history of Hathayoga? Or does the 
Hathabhydsapaddhati provide a glimpse of a proliferation in physical yoga practices and 
techniques that, like Indian martial arts and wrestling, were rarely recorded in Sanskrit 
literature? Were the Hathabhydsapaddhati’s dynamic dsanas a yogic adaptation of some 
military training methods which were part of the culture of the akhada, training centres 
which appear to have been widespread throughout South Asia before India was 
demilitarized by the British (O'Hanlon 2007)? And should we understand the opening 
lines of the Hathabhydsapaddhati as introducing a yoga that was suitable for all people, 
or do its strenuous dsanas and extreme exercises for maintaining celibacy make it the 
preserve of ascetics or life-long celibate Brahmins? 


The text also represents a bridge between premodern and modern, transnational 
practices of yoga, in that the Hathabhydsapaddhati (and the Sritattvanidhi, which drew 
upon it) informed the influential postural teachings of T. Krishnamacharya. These texts 
may have served as inspiration and sastric precedent for Krishnamacharya’s innovative 
postural sequences, and are probably the only textual sources among those that he lists 
in his books of the period that can credibly be considered a source for the asanas he 
taught to Mysore students like Pattabhi Jois and B.K.S. Iyengar. The Sritattvanidhi was 
composed during a period of significant British involvement in the social and political 
life of Mysore; and after the death of Maharaja Krishnaraja Wodeyar III in 1869 this 
involvement only intensified, modernising many aspects of court life (Ikegame 2013, 
57ff), including the physical practice of yoga. It is very likely that the evolution of 
Krishnamacharya’s dsana sequences during the 1930s also reflects elements of that 
modernisation (Singleton 2010). But the redaction of the postures of the 
Hathabhydsapaddhati into the Sritattvanidhi, and the assimilation of those same postures 
in the books and teachings of Krishnamacharya point to an ongoing process of 
innovation and adaptation similar to the way contemporary teachers of yoga adapt 
certain teachings of Krishnamacharya for a global audience. If the sources at the 
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disposal of the author of the Hathabhyasapaddhati could be brought to light, an analysis 
of them might reveal an interesting prehistory to its remarkable postural practice. 
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Upanisads. Upanisadbrahmayogi, and Alladi Mahadeva Sastri. Madras: The Adyar 
Library, 1953. 
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Vacaspatyam (6 vols), Bhattacarya. Varanasi: Chaukhamba Sanskrit Series 94, 1962 
(reprint of the 1873-1884 edition). 

Yogayajfiavalkya 
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